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SAINTE-BEUVE. 


It would be easy to be supremely un- 
just to the eminent man whose first 
centenary we are celebrating; to be so, 
one would only have to apply to Sainte- 
Beuve himself the methods of which 
he so freely made use in dealing with 
his contemporaries. Indeed, if we were 
to seek in the story and details of his 
private life for the meaning of his work 
we should begin by giving a most un- 
charitable portrait—not to say a carica- 
ture—of the author of the “Portraits 
littéraires” and of the “Causeries du 
Lundi,” but we should find to our sur- 
prise that such investigation, minute, 
indiscreet, and, we may say, somewhat 
perfidious, could throw no light either 
on the origins or the formation, or the 
development, or even on the character 
and the nature of his talent. To put 
it in other words, whatever may have 
been Sainte-Beuve’s habits in life, the 
intrinsic worth, the real interest and 
the historical value of his work lie in 
the very fact that we may dissociate it 
entirely from his life. Or, to be still 
more precise, if we grant that a portion 
of his work—the “Pensées de Joseph 
Delorme,” his “Livre d’Amour,” his 
“Consolations,” his ‘““Pensées d’Aoit”— 


can explained in connection 
with his life, it must be acknowledged 
that his poems are weak for that very 
reason; he is himself the man that has 
survived, the man whose gifts we still 
admire and whose memory we honor, 
only in his critical work, in his “Por- 
traits,” in his “Port Royal,” and in his 
“Lundis,” in which, indeed, his person- 
ality reappears, but with the defects of 
his character veiled, erased, and finally 
done away with by the disinterested- 
ness of his curiosity, his wealth of in- 
formation, the insight of his mind, the 
precision of his judgment, and a high 
standsrd of impartiality. You will, I 
know, on an occasion such as this, al- 
low me to limit myself to the critical 
work of your illustrious fellow-citizen, 
and to consider myself fortunate if I 
can make clear to you in a sketch, in 
one short address and without intro- 
ducing doubtful anecdotes or 
the diversity, the extent and the orig- 
inality, of his work. 

What was criticism before 
Beuve? And what rank in the history 
of our literature could be claimed by 
those who had devoted their powers to 
criticism? To find an answer to that 


only be 


gossip, 


Sainte- 
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question, we need only recall the paltry 
fame of a Marmontel, of a La Harpe, 


of a Ginguené. Boileau is the only ex- 


ception, and he wrote verse. Generally 
speaking, the seventeenth and eigh- 


teenth centuries esteemed a critic little, 
if at all, above a “grammarian”; they 
saw that the latter had fewer opportu- 
nities of doing harm, and that there- 


fore the former needed more tactful 
Inanagement. I do not say that to 


astonish you. Many great things have 
had small, I might almost say regretta- 
ble, beginnings. emulation, 
which is very closely related to envy, 
has had as great a share in bringing 
about modern criticism as the refining 
of taste. And I am afraid that there 
are more traces of this somewhat hum- 
ble origin to be found even in Sainte- 
Beuve’s work than one would wish to 
find. No doubt it is partly owing to 
this its origin that professional criticism 
long time 
of Boileau 


Literary 


in France was for a very 
what it was in the 


himself, nothing more than the art of 


*“Satires” 
exposing faults in the works of others; 
of analyzing them with a view to “dis- 
qualifying” the seeking to 
gain as a writer either of prose or verse 


work; of 


a reputation for wit and sarcasm at 
the expense of talent or even of genius. 
Voltaire, without being a professional, 
had excelled in that kind of criticism. 


And after him, at the close of the 
Revolution, Mme. de Staél and Chat- 
eaubriand, the one in her book “Lit- 


térature” and the other in his “Génie 


du Christianisme,” had conceived an 
ideal and had already given some speci- 


mens of a criticism that was more 
generous, more catholic and impartial, 
less intent on analyzing and ridiculing 
defects, more ready to explain and de- 
fine the beauty of a work. Villemain, 
in his chair at the Sorbonne, had gone 
even further. He had treated the 
literature of the eighteenth century as 
much in the capacity of an historian 
of the ideas, more especially the politi- 


Sainte-Beuve. 








of the eighteenth century, 
eapacity of “critic” in the 
None the less, 


eal ideas, 
as in the 
strict sense of the term. 
the old criticism continued, and if we 
take all things into consideration, we 
find that it is to this latter rather than 
to the that Sainte- 
Beuve’s earlier essays belong. 

It is true that at that time (during 
the last years of the Restoration) ro- 
manticism had begun, and from that 
time continued, to stand in opposition 
to classicism, and this circumstance 
was not long in bringing about a re- 
naissance of criticism. For, whereas 
the former criticism always urged its 
own rules and cloaked even its malice 
with ” romantic 
was going to the 
direction and tend to encourage that 
emancipation of the ego which, in a 
sense, is what romanticism 
and was thus to raise on the 


new criticism 


“principles, criticism 


move in opposite 


certain 
means, 
ruins of formal rules the throne of in- 
dividuality. Romanticism was going 
to devote its energies to prove that the 
interest of any work, classic or other— 
of a tragedy of Racine or an oration 
the work itself, 
“Andromaque,” or “l’Oraison funébre 
de Madame Duchesse d’Orléans,” nor 
even Madame herself, still less Androm- 
ache or Pyrrhus, not even, considered 
the of Bos- 


suet’s eloquence or those of Racine’s 


of Bossuet—was not 


” 


by themselves, subjects 
poetry, but wholly and solely the man 
—the poet or orator—who stood behind 
the Racine himself or 
Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet. 
art is looked on as being primarily the 
manifestation or the “representation,” 
so to speak, of the author. The author 
translates himself and cannot help re- 
He displays 

Purposely ? 


work: Jean 


A work of 


vealing his personality. 

and unfolds himself in it. 
That is another matter, and beside the 
mark. At all events, we take him, we 
criticise him, just as he has given him- 
self to us. We have him before us, 


with his qualities both good and bad 




















(none of them necessarily connected 
with his writing), with his charac- 
teristic way of feeling and thinking, 
with his ideas of mankind and life; 
furthermore, with all that indefinable 
something we can never refuse to rec- 
ognize in the influences of origin and 
education, and the subtle inspiration a 
man involuntarily receives from his 
contemporaries and his environment, 
with his tastes, his fads, his prejudices, 
his likes and dislikes, his very attitudes 
and gestures—all that sifted by means 
of an analysis of the works—that 
henceforward will be the raw material 
of criticism. The critic’s products will 
be “Portraits,” either head and should- 
or full length, formal or 
homely, either with brush or burin; 
the works of the poet or the novelist 
serving merely as documents to cor- 
roborate the likeness and truthfulness 
of the portraits. And that, as you 
know, is what Sainte-Beuve did for 
eight or ten years, from 1828 to 1837. 
He produced portraits and 
tions. And unfortunately for him, his 
indiscretions more than once erred on 
the wrong side of the pardonable. He 
wus sometimes wanting in tact, some- 
perhaps, more fre- 
gut it was by 
these methods—including even his in- 


ers only 


indiscre- 


times—and this, 


quently—in generosity. 


discretion—that he succeeded in cloth- 
ing the dry bones of classical criticism 
with flesh and blood. 

You know what this theory of criti- 
cism led to in his hands, and it is al- 
most unnecessary to refer to it. It is, 
for many people, the whole criticism 
of Sainte-Beuve, and the reason is that 
it is in this phase of his criticism that 
he has been most frequently followed. 
In the eyes of many people Sainte- 
Beuve’s remarkable originality consists 
in his having transformed criticism 
from a lifeless analysis of letters to a 
living biography of men; and nowa- 
days, for many people—too many peo- 
ple—a study of Moliére or of Victor 


Sainte-Beuve. 
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Hugo amounts to nothing more than a 


study of the better-known events of 
their life. There is no longer any ques- 
tion of judging, appreciating, explain- 
ing, or discussing such works 
“Tartufe,” “Le Misanthrope,” the 
“Contemplations,” and the “Légende 
des Siécles”; it is rather a matter of 
and under what cir- 


Armande 


as 


investigating when 
cumstances and with whom 
Béjart was disloyal to Moliére, of de- 
and 
be- 
Ne- 
Far be it from me to deny the 
interest this kind of knowledge! 
But Sainte-Beuve was not the man to 
be blind to the fact that when this 
tendency is exaggerated the very pur- 
pose The 
writers only interest us by reason of 


termining, with the help of dates 
letters, the nature of the intimacy 
tween Victor Hugo and Princess 
groni. 
of 


of criticism is lost. great 


their works, I mean because they are 
authors, and as proof we may recall 
how little interest we take in the life 
either of Lefévre-Deumier or of Bou- 
lay-Paty. And so, before speaking of 
men, one must be sure of the value of 
Psychology, physiology, 
pathology, and other 
tainly are interesting, but it is an in- 


their work. 


“ologies” cer- 
cannot but be ancillary. 
yas fully aware of it, 
am very much mistaken, 


terest which 
Sainte-Beuve 
and, unless I 
is noticeable in the writ- 
the 
piece of which is his “Port Royal.” 
No did though 
he failed to say so frankly and em- 
phatically enough, fal- 
lacy of such biographical criticism and 
For 


that is what 
ings of his second style, master- 


less clearly he see, 


what was the 
in what way it was misleading. 
as a matter of fact Buffon’s celebrated 
dictum, Le style cest Vhomme, is not 
true in any sense whatever, or, at any 
rate, if you prefer it so, it may be or 
it may not be true; sometimes it is 
just; often it is quite wrong. It would 
not be difficult to multiply examples. 
I think that in the whole history of our 
literature there is no temperament so 
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well balanced, no mind better con- 
trolled, no conduct so prudent or as- 
tute as that of Rabelais. And could 
any one imagine such a state of things 
from the style of his “Pantagruel” or 
“Gargantua”? Or, again, leaving 
his other qualities, do you 


his 
aside all 
know any style more nervous—I should 
like to call it “decisory’—more trench- 
ant, authoritative than that of 
Bossuet? And yet gentleness, 
which sometimes verged on feebleness, 
the witness of all his 

I could say the same 


more 
his 


is attested by 
contemporaries. 
of the author of the “Soirées de Saint- 
Pétersbourg.” The famous pages on 
“the executioner” and on “war’— 
which, by the way, I cannot help find- 
ing somewhat rhetorical—are by one of 
the most amiable, affectionate and ten- 
der husbands or fathers. It is true 
that, on the other hand, the author of 
that immortal idyll, “Paul et Virginie” 
and of the “Etudes de la Nature,” 
which are so full of the spirit of sim- 
plicity, was of all men the most uncom- 
promising and unsatisfactory com- 
panion, the most crotchety, the most 
and the least disinterested of 
men. It is clear then that it is often a 
mistake to look for the man in his work; 
he may or he may not be in it; it all 
depends on the work and on the man 
Lamartine is perhaps wholly 


selfish 


himself. 
in such works as his “Méditations,” his 
novels, his “Girondins”; but you only 
of Balzac in his books, 
membra poete; and, to revert 
to our the Sainte-Beuve of 
“Port Roval” is onlv a very distant re- 


find a part 
disjecti 
subject, 
lation of “Joseph Delorme” or even of 
the author of “Volupté. 

Quite recently a number of letters of 


” 


Sainte-Beuve have been published, the 
are those 
with 


most important of which 


which form the correspondence 
the Oliviers of Lausanne, and, as you 
belong to the most troubled 
In them 


that his 


know. the 
part of the grent eritie’s life. 
complaining 


he is “vlwars 


Sainte-Beuve. 


health is giving way, and he comments 
in twenty different ways on La 
Bruyére’s epigram: “Criticism is a pro- 
fession which requires more health 
than genius.” La Bruyére was right. 
Health of body, soul, and mind, that 
is the first requisite of a critic, and 
during the years between 1830 
1848 Sainte-Beuve learned it by bitter 
experience. His private affairs in the 
meantime were in much the same state 
as his health. Modest though his tastes 
were—and they remained modest to the 
end, simple and bourgeois—his unre- 
lenting industry failed to satisfy them, 
and want of funds often made him de- 
prive himself of holidays. He also 
suffered humiliation—his pride was 
wounded; for it was just at that time 
(1830-1848) that the growing reputation 
of Musset, Vigny, Lamartine, Hugo, 
and others caused him deep offence, 
proportionate to his conviction that he 
himself was a poet; and he was quite 
ready to despise the humbler task to 
he found himself bound by 
necessity. What more can we add? 
He felt the bitterness of discontent all 
the time that he was boasting of his 
independence, and he tortured himself 
by comparing his own condition with 
that of men like Villemain, Cousin, 
Guizot, Rémusat, Thiers, Mignet, minis- 
ters, peers of France, conseillers d’Etat 


and 


which 


deputies—in a word, men of eminence; 
and he would himself for what 
reason? Then it was, just at the time 
when his letters, and also his “Chro- 
niques parisiennes” in the Revue Suisse, 
under the shelter of a nom de plume, 
are full to overflowing of his hatreds 
and the bitterness of his heart, that he 
could so “abstract” himself in the first 
volumes of his “Port Royal” that there 
is hardly a trace of it all; so that of 
all his works, it happens that the one 
which is the most impersonal is pre- 
cisely the one which he wrote at a 
time when he was most self-engrossed 
—and I have said nothing of the “little 


ask 





Sainte-Beuve. 


secrets of the heart.” So true is it 
that a genuine writer, if only he is in- 
spired with the importance of his sub- 
ject, forgets himself whilst dealing 
with it, or, as it is sometimes ex- 
pressed, subordinates himself to it and 
puts into it as little of himself as he 
ean, and that involuntarily. That is 
what Sainte-Beuve, had he not known 
it already, would have learned at the 
school of Port Royal. 

Elsewhere I have praised this fine 
book to the best of my ability; I look 
upon it almost as a model of the way 
in which literary history should be 
written, almost, indeed, as the master- 
piece of French criticism in the nine 
teenth century. I do not agree with 
all its opinions, but I am an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the whole, including 
the digressions which, with their pro- 
fusion and diversity, express so well 
the contingency, mobility and hazard 
in the sequence of this world’s events. 
Even the style itself does not displease 
me, with its reticence, its “repentings” 
and all its tangled metaphors, which it 
is so easy to ridicule for their labored 
affectation. That extreme precision is 
never anything more than a means of 
driving home the analysis of ideas or 
of completing the delineations of 
character more scientifically. And if, 
with the purpose of depicting these 
characters, or of explaining the minds 
of the seventeenth century, it some- 
times comes about that the author 
takes the standpoint u«. his contempo- 
raries, I cannot blame him for it, for 
it is a way of demonstrating, with a 
long gradation of shades, the peren- 
nity of human nature, and the fact that 
not only a whole period of our history, 
but even the whole of psychology may 
be found within the four walls of one 
monastery. 
Humani generis mores tibi  nosse 

volenti 
Sufficit una domus... 


It is thus that Sainte-Beuve’s earlier 
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style found in his second method its 
limitations and its improvements, 
“The Ego is despicable,” it is the work 
that counts—the essays of Montaigne 
and the thoughts of Pascal—that is the 
trace that those men have left—or if 
you will, the furrow they turned in the 
field of human thought. The knowl- 
edge of the man and of his private life 
is of interest only so far as it may 
serve to elucidate the knowledge of his 
work. By all means iet a close study 
of the life of Pascal and of Montaigne 
be made, but all that need be retained 
is that which throws light upon the 
history of their thought. Gather and 
study any and all “documents” that 
can be found, but let it not be thought 
that the task is done when they are 
published or even when the comments 
have been written. If amongst them 
there are some that are insignificant, 
let them be left aside for those whom 
our friend Nicole so picturesquely de- 
scribed as “shell-gatherers” (though 
very unjustly when he applied the term 
to Pascal); with a good story, there is 
the temptation of telling it even though 
it is not to the point; and it is easy 
enough to distort the meaning of a 
work by introducing elements which 
the author never dreamed of. Let the 
work be reset in the circumstances 
which gave it birth, and any effort to 
understand its genesis is an effort in 
the right direction. It did not fall from 
heaven and we cannot explain it away 
by some hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation. If therefore the work be 
viewed in connection with the events 
which followed it, it will be seen how 
and why it would have differed ten 
years sooner, or twenty years later. 
“L’Introduction 4 la Vie dévote” would 
not be what it is if Saint Francois de 
Sales had lived in the reign of Louis 
XIV. Furthermore, the criticism of a 
work must not be overlooked, for the 
sincere criticism of a great work be- 
comes part and parcel of it, so to say, 
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and certainly influences the determina- 
tion of its meaning. It would be im- 
pertinent to pretend to be able to take 
no account of it. And out of all these 
elements together an opinion may be 
formed entirely personal and original, 
personal for reasons outside cognizance 
and control, and such an opinion would 
participate in that kind of impersonal- 
ity which alone, in its own sphere, is 
sapable of making the great works of 
literature or art living forces in his- 
tory. Even the confessions of Rous- 
seau would hardly interest us if there 
were nothing but Rousseau in them. 
And yet, what was it that was mis- 
sing in Sainte-Beuve’s second manner? 
Can it said that anything was 
missing? Yes and no. There 
nothing missing if literary criticism or 
history are an end in themselves. But 
are they and can they be an end and 
aim in themselves? Many think so, 
many go so far as to say so in their 
lectures; and it would be easy to draw 
up a long list of excellent monographs 
whose highest ambition is to be what 
mono- 
the 


be 
was 


they are—merely' excellent 
graphs. <As to the 
monograph, circumstances are left to 


decide, and no one dreams of speaking 


subject of 


of (or of renewing discussions about) 
George Sand and Sainte-Beuve unless 
the celebration of their centenary hap- 
pens to offer a natural and topical in- 
terest. There critics, still 
more independent, who leave it to the 
course of their own thoughts to decide. 
happen to look 


are other 


I know some who 
through a catalogue or delve in a sec- 
ond-hand book-store, and make that an 
excuse. Sainte-Beuve was never an 
amateur of this dye, and if, during the 
needy days of his early life ran 
some risk of becoming one, 
saved by the ideal of criticism which 
he always held before him. Not that 
the conception of this ideal was, even 
at that time, very precise or clear; it 
would be difficult, for instance, to find 


he 


he was 


Sainte-Beuve. 





in an 
be 
anywhere, its 





any very distinct traces of it 
article dated 1835 where it might 
found, if that 
title was “Du Génie critique et de 
Bayle.” In it the author merely stated 
that one of the conditions of true criti- 
cism in the widest acceptation of the 


seeing 


term is to have no personal art or 
style; and I can quite believe that he 
was right. Communion with the 
writers of Port Royal—Pascal alone ex- 
cepted—could only tend to strengthen 
him in that belief. But he had also 
learned from the masters, this 
time including Pascal, that this pas- 
siveness and this disinterestedness of 
criticism are good qualities only in so 
far as they lead to something, more 
especially to a completer, clearer 
knowledge and understanding of the 
truth. If I may so express myself, one 
-annot make an off-hand abstraction of 
one’s tastes and of one’s personality, 
not even in literature; but if a man 
suppresses his instincts and draws con- 
clusions which are at variance with his 
impressions, there certainly must be 
some reason. It is this reason that can- 
not be found in the “Port Royal’; it is 
patent in the of the “Cau- 
series du Lundi.” 

In naming the “Causeries du Lundi” 
I name that part of Saint-Beuve’s 
whole work which is, without doubt, 
best known; if it cannot be said to be 
the most popular, it is at least the 
most admired. May we not regret that 
the illustrious critic did not always dis- 
play that “‘passiveness” and “disinter- 
he commended with 


same 


criticism 


estedness” which 
so much wit in his remarks on Bayle? 
The “Causeries du Lundi” are hard on 
the conquered of 1848; and from an- 
other standpoint, when we turn to the 
articles on Alfred de Musset or on 
Honoré de Balzac, we cannot but 
think that the critic is taking undue 
advantage of the terribly heavy handi- 
cap he has in having survived those 


momentary rival he had been. 


whose 
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It may astonish you if I, addressing 
you to-day, assert that he often over- 
steps the mark in what he says con- 
cerning the men of the Revolution and 
of the eighteenth century. Not indeed 


that he has treated them too drastically, 
for I for my part would endorse nearly 
every opinion he expresses. But, think- 


ing as he did, he had no right to pub- 
lish such judgments in 1850 or 1860; 
and surely we are not hypercritical if 
we look upon them as rather political 
than literary. With this reservation, 
I confess I think that one cannot exag- 
gerate his admiration for or his praise 
of these “Causeries du Lundi.” Men 
of letters, historians, worldlings, philos- 
ophers, men of science, not one of them 
fails to make himself at home in the 
infinite variety of this collection, not 
one fails to find in each subject the 
essence, however peculiar, of his own 
thinking. In the “Causeries du Lundi” 
the curiosity of the critic is found to 
be averse to nothing, his powers are 
equal to any subject of topical interest 
which current events suggest for his 
discussion; his ease and his adapta- 
bility are in no way inferior to his 
erudition. Mere ordinary monographs, 
as he called them; and, technically, 
they are nothing more; but it is difficult 
to imagine anything more instructive 
than these monographs; and when read 
one after another in unbroken succes- 
sion and without a pause, these mono- 
graphs give us a glimpse of connections 
as the author himself 
all these “‘observations 


and sequences, 
saw them; and 
of detail’—the 
is his own—concur and converge in a 


too modest expression 


common end and aim which might be 
“the history of the 
mind.” To draw in outline the “nat- 
ural history of the mind” was the pur- 
pose of Sainte-Beuve’s criticism, a pur- 


termed natural 


pose which he was no doubt capable 
of discovering and adopting for him- 
self—that is clear enough in the “Cau- 
series’—but a purpose whose full im- 
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port was not brought home to him 
until some time later; in fact—and per- 
haps it is time to insist on this—not 
until he came the influence of 


those who are considered—and rightly 


under 


so—his disciples. 

When we study the work and the life 
of a writer, we lay great stress on all 
who have been his forerunners in the 
history of his particular genre, and we 
at great pains to discover the 
origin of his originality. We are also 
quite willing to investigate the in- 
fluence which his contemporaries may 
have had on him. But we scarcely ever 
mention—if indeed ever do—the 
influence of his disciples and his suc- 
cessors; and yet what writer or what 
artist ever escaped that influence, how- 
ever small his share in life? There is 
more Quinault in Corneille than is 
usually supposed, and in Victor Hugo 
there is almost as much Leconte de 
In much the same way Taine 
disciples of Sainte- 


are 


we 


Lisle. 
and Renan 
Beuve, but disciples whose principles, 
Sainte-Beuve did not 
to adopt, and just as there is 
some Sainte-Beuve in the “Etudes 
d’histoire religieuse” or in the “Essais 
de critique et d'histoire,” so there is 
some, and just as much, Taine and 
Renan in the last volumes of the 
“Causeries du Lundi” and more in the 
“Nouveaux Lundis.” When disciples 
develop the ideas of a and 
carry them to their limits, they bring 
about two results: in the first place, 


are 


nay ideas, dis- 


dain 


master 


they set in prominent relief whatever 
systematic interdependence those ideas 
may have; they indicate 
exactly the boundaries which he will 
Sainte- 


secondly, 


not exceed. For this service 
Taines and 


Sainte-Beuve 


Beuve is indebted to the 
the Renans. Whatever 

saw of the expression of a reality or of 
the outlines of a future science in that 
“natural 
nomenclature which may at first have 
been a mere metaphor to him—he owed 


history of men’s minds”’—a 
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it to the novel precision which Renan 
in his early gave to the 
physiological conception of Race. And 
Taine’s ideas of the ‘“‘mutual depen- 
dences”—which, according to the theory, 
unify in one “order’’ Colbert, the gar- 
dens at Versailles, Lebrun’s battle 
scenes, and Racine’s tragedies, making 
them all mere manifestations of the 
same phase of thought or feeling—all 
not 


writings 


this, as_ it conveyed—if 


actually revealed—to Sainte-Beuve the 


were, 


definite expression of what he had in- 
stinctively caught glimpses of in his 
“Port Royal’ or in his “Causeries du 
Lundi.” ‘ 

But, though he drew inspiration from 
them, he judged them; and in two or 
three respects he refused to let himself 
be carried away by the originality of 
their He did 
nothing in a 


method. not consent to 
literary 


thought 


see with them 
work 
phase, nothing but an historical “docu- 
ment.” For as a matter of fact he had 
quite clearly that, if sufficient 


labor be bestowed, every work may be 


save an example of a 


seen 


explained by history—in other words, 
by the play of natural forces and the 
force of circumstance; everything in the 
work, except that one thing which is 
the end of 
mean the quality of Pascal's style and 
For if 


real literary criticism—I 
the nature of Racine’s genius. 
the nature of Racine’s 
determined by the 
rigorously as is 


genius was 
concatenation of 
events as claimed, 
why, in the same circumstances, was 
there only one Racine? And, granting 
the force of all the ingenious or instruc- 
tive parallels which can be drawn be- 
tween Pascal’s language and that of 
his contemporaries in general, or that 
of the of Port Royal in 
particular, if Pasecal’s style is his own, 
is it not true that he is therein unique 
and that therefore he can be explained 
only by the personality of Pascal? 
That is the peculiar domain of litera- 
literary and 


gentlemen 


ture or of criticism, 


Sainte-Beuve. 


Sainte-Beuve could not forget it. Be- 
fore being a document on the customs 
of the age or even a manifestation of 
the personality of their author, a 
tragedy of Racine or a comedy of 
Moliére, “Andromaque,” or “Le Mis- 
anthrope,” are _ primarily literary 
works, and as such appeal to our sensi- 
bility, stimulating or touching it by 
means which literary criticism has, in 
its turn, to analyze, by defining their 
nature, by explaining their power and 
by weighing their legitimacy. For we 
are not always right, as you know, in 
laughing when we laugh and weeping 
when we weep. Racine laughed when 
the dives of the epigram wept: 


Sur ce pauvre Holopherne 
Si méchamment mis & mort par Judith. 


And the tricks which made Moliére 
weep when Armande Béjart played 
them on him, are the very ones which 
make us the “Ecole 


Femmes.” Furthermore, there are meth- 


laugh in des 


ods which are used to draw tears or 
laughter, or more generally literary in- 
terest, which are not by any means of 
equal value; they may range from ex- 
treme refinement to the acme of vul- 
This is what the author of the 
“Nouveaux lLundis” stood up for 
against the philosophical exaggerations 
of his young rivals; indeed he may be 
said to have been defending against 
his own originality, and, so to 
say, taking care of his own remem- 
brance in the minds of men. 

I will not attempt to establish a com- 
parison between the “Nouveaux Lun- 
dis” and the “‘Causeries du Lundi”; I 
will express no preference; I want to 
limit myself to one remark. The 
“Nouveaux Lundis,” together with the 
first of his “Portraits Contemporains,”’ 
are undoubtedly that portion of his 
critical work which is most like him. 
He had just been made a Senator, he 
was thenceforward free from the fear 
He might at length lay down 


garity. 


them 


of need. 





Sainte- 


his pen if he so chose and the reputa- 
tion which the work already completed 
had brought him would not diminish. 
He enjoyed his honors: the Cousins and 
the Hugos had been peers of France; 
he was a Senator of the Empire. He 
had regained the popularity which for 
a moment had been in jeopardy: two or 
three speeches had sufficed together 
some touches of heterodoxy in 
which 
were 


with 
his Monday feuilletons, touches 
might be taken for opposition 
they not the indirect and traditional 
way of flattering those in power. We 
that we have seen such 
tactics France from the time of 
Rabelais until Sainte-Beuve’s day— 
this trying to make the State believe 
that its authority increases by reason 
of every addition to the “province of 
free thought”; and if we concede that, 
we cannot shut our eyes to what there 
is of it in the “Nouveaux Lundis.” But 
above all, there are a dilettantism, a 
scepticism, and at the same time an 
optimism, which are the expression of 
the last phase of Sainte-Beuve’s 
thought; and it is fortunate for him 
and for us that the excess of it is hid- 
den by his love of literature. If he had 
ceased to believe in all else (and such 
a change would not have been a great 
wrench to him), if he had come to dis- 
believe even those things which he 
fancied he believed, he would still have 
had faith in the power of an apposite 
in the value of a czesura or a 
run-on line, in the relative worth of 
the various styles, in literary glory, in, 
I am tempted to add, the sacerdotal 
dignity of criticism; and he was right, 
for that is what has made his name 
survive him. 

We need such men, we need all kinds 
of them, men who place nothing 
higher than the glory of their profes- 
sion, men for whom that glory consists 
in having well performed whatever 
their profession called them to per. 
Amidst the countless forms of 


may say 


in 


word, 


form, 
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consciousness, few are more indispen- 
sable to the progress of culture and 
civilization than professional loyalty, 
and I think of all the many virtues that 
may be ours, there are few that give 
us a more just title to honor or a better 
claim to the recognition of posterity. 
“Literature leads to everything, pro- 
vided you can get out of it.” Ville- 
main, who is the reputed author of 
these words, is hardly a convincing ex- 
ample of his dictum. But change it to 
“literature leads much further if only 
you can be loyal to it,” and Sainte- 
Beuve is a striking proof of our as- 
If nearly the of 
him—and it is 


sertion. whole his 


work survives now 
thirty-five years since he died—and if 
we that it will survive 
him very long; if it is not only permis- 
sible but, I may almost say, obligatory 
for justice’ sake, to forget what trace 
he has left therein of his weaknesses 
in order that we may remember nothing 
but the breadth and the diversity of 
his characteristics; if the critic’s veer- 
ings and contradictions—or are we to 
go so far as to call them his palinodes 
and prevent 
our seeing from a the just 
proportions of the unquestionable unity 
of his thought; if it was his to recon- 


may believe 


metamorphoses ?—cannot 
distance 


struct the empire of criticism by ex- 
tending the frontiers and annexing 
whole provinces which a La Harpe and 
a Marmontel would have deemed bar- 
barous and therefore unworthy of their 
attention; and if, in the history of the 
nineteenth century (one of its claims to 
originality is having applied criticism to 
all things, even where it was not re- 
quired), the name of Sainte-Beuve is 
and remains representative of and 
synonymous with criticism itself, we 
may feel assured that he owes it to his 
constant and passionate love of litera- 
ture. He had not always a full meas- 
ure of love for literary men, especially 
if they were his contemporaries; I have 
not sought to palliate the fact. This 
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is no funeral oration, nor is it an 
academical panegyric. But I feel 


bound to say emphatically that he was 
a true lover of literature; he loved it 
with intensity and he loved it in all its 
manifestations. I might even go fur- 
ther and say, that in all the manifesta- 
tions of the human mind as revealed 
by word or writing, he looked for 
literature and found it. He found it 
in the “Economiques de Sully” and in 
the “Journal de Dangean.” And that 
is what no one before him had ever 
done, and it is quite probable that no 
will again; the times in which we 
live are not propitious times for litera- 
ture, and that is what assures him a 

How high? 
that task to 


one 


unique position in history. 


I cannot say. I leave 
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those who speak at the celebration of 
Sainte-Beuve’s second centenary. I end 
by saying that superior as he is to all 
with whom one is tempted to compare 
him, he is comparable to none of those 
dif- 
thou 


seems to be—so 
Delorme, 


he 
Joseph 


whose equal 
ferent is he. 
hast nothing to regret!—nothing with 
which to upbraid fortune; fortune knew 
what she was doing when she led thee 
towards criticism and turned thy steps 
away from paths in which thy rivals 
were triumphantly progressing, in order 
that she might lead thee to a way where 
none will ever tread except in thy foot- 
prints, where none can ever surpass 
thee unless it be by first following thy 
lead and being thy disciple. 
Ferdinand Brunetiere. 








A French statesman some years ago 
told a public audience that if a patient 
man of real genius would 


linguist or 
only give them a rational dictionary of 
party appellations, such an one would 
earn a statue of fine gold. In the mere 
strife of party this is not quite certain, 
for it might happen that too severely 
rational an investigation of creeds, pro- 
grammes, and leading persons, and of 
the them, 
would end, if the dictionary had a great 
sale, in the overthrow of 
many a shrine, and ruin for the politi- 
wrought such 


precise differences among 


disastrous 
silversmiths who 
things. In 
more or less theoretic disquisition like 
the book may as well 
try for clear our terms. 
Reaction, for instance, may be only an 
enemy's name for a new sort of revo- 
hold that one 


eal 


considering, however, a 


before us, we 


ideas about 


and some will 


lution; 
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crucial subject for England in our 
day is not democracy and reaction—as 
Mr. Hobhouse puts it—but democracy 
and expansion; democracy and neces- 
sities of a vast and heterogeneous em- 
pire over sea, how far compatible and 
Or is our problem at its 
as the of 
form and surface of 
possession of the 
realities of social 
Is this 





reconcilable. 
root, democracy antithesis 
the 
political power in 
many, with all the 
power in the grasp of the few? 
the way in which our case would offer 
itself to a modern Aristotle, Machiavel, 


plutocracy; 


or Montesquieu? 

It is no mere platitude that we have 
reached the threshold of a new age. 
Democracy, nationality, socialism, the 
of the modern State, the 

the churches—all have 

the attraction of forces 
unknown. Science applied 


constitution 
standing of 
come within 
heretofore 
to material arts has stimulated produc- 
facilitated multiplied 


tion, transport, 
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channels of com- 
as mobile as 
the 


shortened the 
made gold 
quicksilver. In different words, 
habitable globe has undergone consoli- 
dation that only half a century ago 
would have seemed.a miracle. Yet this 
consolidation, however it may have 
tended towards liberty and political 
equality, has by no means tended tow- 
ards fraternity. The industrial revolu- 
tion has changed the shape and soft- 
ened the methods of international 
rivalry, but hard rivalry remains. It 
is, again, making civilization urban, 
England, they say, 70 per cent. 
people live in towns. It has, 
among other cardinal results, magni- 
fied by a hundred eyes and arms that 
power of high finance which has been 
called “‘the most subtle, ubiquitous, and 
political forces.’’? 


and 
munication, 


and in 
of our 


potent of modern 
What passes for public opinion all over 
Europe is penetrated by unseen, un- 
suspected, and not over-scrupulous in- 
fluences. Your Demos, they say, is 
only a giant marionette, whose wires 
are pulled from Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
New York, the City of London. Demos 
is not a living creature, with heart, 
brain, conscience, or even arms and 
hands to be called its own; it is a 
puppet of banks and stock-exchanges. 
This surprising transformation is much 
more than reaction, mrch more than 
simple ebb after flow. Nor can outer 
changes such as these have swept over 
the fabric of the world without carry- 
ing changes in their train to match, in 
all the hopes and fears and aims and 
affections, in all the catalogue of 
thoughts on right and duty and rela- 
tion to extra-mundane things, and the 
rest of the deep elements on which at 
last the reality of the individual man is 
moulded. Here is far more than the 
mere swing of reaction. 

What is democracy? When we are 
told, for instance, that the establish- 


1Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s ‘‘Romanes Lecture on 


Montesquieu,’’ p. 40. 
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ment of democracy is the great social 
fact of the Western world between 
1830 and, say, 1875, has this been some- 
thing or nothing more than a political 
fact? What are the moral bearings of 
it; can there be a political fact with- 
out them? Is democracy only a form 
of government, or is it a state of so- 
ciety and a name for all those social 
agencies of which form of government 
is no more than one? Is it only decen- 
tralization, a shifting of the centre of 
administrative gravity, or a sublime 
baptismal conversion to a new faith? 
Is it only the sovereignty of the people, 
or one of the secrets of general civiliza- 
tion? Do you mean simply escape from 
feudalism, and the establishment of 
trial by jury, responsibility of the exec- 
utive, spiritual independence, no taxa- 
tion without representation? Do you 
mean a doctrine or a force; constitu- 
tional parchment or a glorious evangel; 
perfected machinery for the  wire- 
puller, the party tactician, the spoils- 
and the boss, or the high and 
ideals of a Mazzini or a Tol- 


man, 
stern 
stoi? 

No answer, at once concise and com- 
prehensive, to this leading question 
seems attainable. Talleyrand defined 
democracy as an aristocracy of black- 
guards. Democracy, said Mazzini, is 
“the progress of all through all, under 
the leadership of the and the 
wisest.” The words are eloquent, but 
they demand analysis, and they would 
hardly stand it without much elucida- 
tion. Every syllable hides a pitfall. The 
ideal may be exalted and may be just, 
but the facts of iife, of nature, and of 
history are fatally against it. Are we 
to seek the democratic principle in Ben- 
tham’s formula, that “everybody is to 
count for one and nobody for more 
than one”? Are those right who de- 
scribe the true democratic principle as 
meaning that none shall have power 
over the people, and complain that this 
is perversely taken to mean that none 


best 
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shall be able to restrain or elude the 
people? 

At the bottom of political philosophy 
is social philosophy, and behind them 
both lies something more profound 
than either. So much depends upon 
your view of man. If you take the 
view of Mazzini’s countryman, Machia- 
then the only way of dealing with 
such a creature is by the policeman 
with truncheon handcuffs:—Men, 
he says in one well-known place, never 

they are 
have their 


velli, 
and 
do anything good unless 
driven; and where they 
choice, all is anarchy; they follow the 
event; they are easily corrupted; their 
will is weak; they between 
thoroughly good and thoroughly bad; 
they are a little breed. Man is what 
he is, and se he must be bitted and 
bridled with laws, and now and again 
be treated to a stiff dose of strong 
medicines, in the shape of fire, bullet, 
axe, halter, and dungeon. Calvin, it 
might be said, thought as ill of unre- 
man as Machiavelli thought 
But then he invoked super- 


waver 


generate 
of him. 
natural elements, and in 
great leader of mankind that ever lived 
was so little of a democrat or liberal 
as Calvin; he committed himself to the 
decisive theocratic line of yoking spirit- 
ual and temporal. Geneva was as 
rigorous as Rome. Yet the Calvinistic 
communities have been the most demo- 
eratic. I have heard Jesuit Fathers 
make the same claim for their Com- 
pany. Here is a riddle for us. 
Is democracy another name 
Liberalism? Fifty or forty years ago 
the common superficial answer to this 
would have been 


any case no 


for 


absorbing question 
Yes, and Mr. Hobhouse implies as 
much. The old school of English 
politicians to whose memory our author 
is attached were not particularly fond 
of the name of democrat, and even for 
a time preferred radical to liberal. 
Though the idea and the thing were 
deeply and primarily English, the use 
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of Liberal as a name for political opin- 








ions and political men seems to have 
come to us from France. Whether in 
such application it was first devised by 
Madame de Staél or by Chateaubriand, 
the books appear unable to decide. 
Among us the name Liberal in this 
sense was originaliy a taunt thrown by 
Tories against Whigs a century ago. 
Then it was cheerfully picked up by 
the judicious Whigs on their own ac- 
count, as a word of really rather re- 
spectable associations than otherwise, 
just as after the Reform Bill the Tory 
slowly mellowed himself into Conser- 
vative. Signs abound that at no dis- 
tant day both may: in their 
turn be superseded; for men like chil- 
dren break their toys, and party catch- 
and philosophies 


hames 


words like 
must undergo their fates and fashions. 


poems 


Some great personages of adventur- 
ous mind were by no means sure that 
demccracy means Liberalism. Disraeli 
did not think so, nor Prince Bismarck; 
no more, as I judge, did Cavour. The 
first of that remarkable trio believed 
that democracy in England abounded 
in conservative elements, and the 
course of events, so well set forth and 
so acutely analyzed in the volume be- 
fore us, shows that Disraeli did not 
read the _ stars Bismarck, 
though he was a strong mainspring of 
the reaction that Mr. Hobhouse holds 
up to our reasoned reprobation, never 
quarrelled with the famous democratic 
fundamental that “‘governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” nor did he think his own 
ideal inconsistent with it. ‘The ideal,” 
he said, “that has always floated be- 
fore me has been a monarchy that 
should be so far controlled by an inde- 
national representation—ac- 
my notions, representing 


amiss. 


pendent 
cording to 


classes and callings—that monarch or 
parliament would not be able to alter 
the existing statutory position before 
the law separately, but only communi 
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sensu; with publicity and public criti- 
cism, by press and Diet, of all political 
proceedings.” And it has been truly 
said that Bismarck’s story of his rela- 
tions with Lassalle “is sufficient proof 
that he did not discover any ultimate 
gulf existing between his ideal and that 
ideal of a crowned social democracy 
which glittered before the imagination 
of the brilliant Jew.” ? 

We need not, however, go to conser- 
vative heroes either at home or abroad 
for proof that liberal and democrat are 
not identical or coextensive terms. In 
more than one time and land the for- 
of liberalism has been, “Every- 
thing for the people, nothing by the peo- 
pie.’ The word authoritarian is an 
ugly word in structure and in signifi- 
eation alike; it only forced or burrowed 
its way into English a few years ago, 
and it has been needed to denote that 
sub-species of the liberal genus, of 
which Gambetta was the first and most 
imposing example in our time. A 
brilliant, learned, versatile French 
critic once pointed out that Voltaire 
the best representative of the 
French spirit, because he was of all 
men the most absolutist, and because 
Liberalism, the opposite of absolutism, 
is not French. Stirred by the war 
against clericals and the congregations, 
M. Faguet in a short book,’ marked by 
a keen and searching irony that is 
characteristic of him, not seldom ap- 
proaching to splenetic paradox, insists 
that his countrymen have still to un- 
dergo their education in Liberalism. 
They are all étatistes, he declares, 
accustomed to submit to despotism, 
eager therefore in turn to practise it; 
only liberal when they are in a mi- 
divided between imperious 


mula 


was 


nority, 


2See a remarkable article on Bismarck in the 
‘Contemporary Review’ for January, 1899, by 
William Clarke —a thinking man and an excel- 
lent writer, whose premature loss will long be 
deplored by all who knew kim. 

%*Le Libéralisme.’’ Par Emile 
(1902.) 


Faguet. 
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jacobinism and tyrannical catholicism. 
How far all that can be sustained in 
the facts of the day, this is no occasion 
to inquire. At least the glowing fur- 
nace across the Channel may remind 
us that, if reaction has been severe in 
England, democracy has during the 
same time been going through fiery 
ordeals in other forms in other places. 
Democracy, says M. Faguet, is not 
liberalism; it is not even liberty; it is 
parallel, but contradictory. Undoubt- 
edly this is true if we accept some au- 
thoritative definitions. Liberalism, ac- 
cording to one Belgian publicist, “is 
individualism; it means free examina- 
tion in the intellectual order, inde- 
pendence in the political order, un- 
limited expansion of individual activity 
in the economic order. Its opposite is 
on one side Socialism, which sacrifices 
the individual to collectivity; on the 
other Ultramontanism, that absorbs 
him in the Church.” ‘ 


II, 


It is on the ideals of the eighteenth 
century, Mr. Hobhouse assures us, 
that, say what we may, political Lib- 
eralism is founded. That is true, but 
not without at least one not unimpor- 
tant qualification which Mr. Hobhouse 
will let me make. The diplomacy of 
the three old continental monarchies 
in the middle years of the eighteenth 
century was as crooked and as sinister 
as Europe has ever seen. It was the 
age of Frederick, Catherine, Kaunitz; 
and the first partition of Poland is 
enough to dissipate any dream that the 
eighteenth century was a golden age 
of public law and international right. 
It was not until the final decade that 


4 “*Réflexions’’: Emile Banning (Brussels, 1899), 
p. 50. Banning took a part in the early stage of 
Congo affairs, but the King quarrelled with him 
later. 





Hope came down from heaven to earth 
—the only blessing that was left be- 
hind, after the fatal opening of Pan- 
dora’s box in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope had let loose a cloud of evil tor- 
Not at once did so- 
in human 


ments upon men. 
cial hope take its throne 
imagination as the richest solace and 
inspirer. If we were asked what is 
the animating faith not only of political 
liberalism all over the civilized world 
to-day, but also of hosts of men and 
women who could not tell us of what 
school they are, the answer would be 
that what and sus- 
tains modern democracy is conviction 
of upward and onward progress in the 
It is startling to 
to 


guides, inspires, 


destinies of mankind. 
think how new is this conviction; 
how many of the world’s master-minds 
what to us is the most familiar and 
fortifying of all great common- 
places, was unknown. 
library you come across a little hand- 
ful of fugitive and dubious sentences 
writers of and 
sacon’s saying, also to be found 
about 


most 
Seouring 2 


in ancient medizeval 
time. 
a long time earlier in 
of time being 


everybody 


Esdras, 
the 
knows, a 


antiquity world’s 


youth, was, as 
pregnant hint, but it hardly announced 
the gospel of progress as now held by 
most Mod- 
ern belief in human progress had no 


English-speaking persons. 


place among ideals even in the eigh- 
teenth century, if take Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Diderot for their expo- 
nents; and Rousseau actually thought 
record of 


we 


the history of civilization a 
the fall of man. Turgot, followed by 
his faithful first 
brought into full light as a governing 
law of human things the idea of social 


disciple Condorcet, 


progress, moral progress, progress in 
manners and_ institutions. It was 


events, as is their wont, that ripened 


the abstract doctrine into an active 
moral foree. Faith in perfectibility 


shook for a season faith in authority 
and tradition and all things established, 
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After shining 
in the ascendant in varied phases for 
the best part of a century or more, the 


to its very foundations. 


new faith 
critical artillery as the old. 

What is Progress? It is best to be 
slow in the complex arts of politics. 
To hurry to define is rash. If we want 
a platitude, there is nothing like a 
definition. Perhaps most definitions 
hang between platitude and paradox. 
There are said to be ten thousand 
definitions of Religion. Poetry must 
count almost as many, and Liberty or 
Happiness hardly fewer. Define it as 
we may, faith in Progress has been 
the mainspring of Liberalism in all its 
schools and branches. To think of 
Progress as a certainty of social des- 
tiny, as the benignant outcome of some 
eternal cosmic law, has been indeed a 
leading Liberal superstition—the most 
splendid and animated of superstitions, 
if we will, yet a superstition after all. 
It often deepens into a kind of fatal- 
ism, radiant, confident, and infinitely 
hopeful, yet fatalism still, and, like 
fatalism in all its other forms, fraught 
with inevitable peril, first to the effec- 
tive sense of individual responsibility, 
and then to the successful working of 
principles and institutions of which 
that responsibility is the vital sap. Of 
this fatalism it is not presumptuous to 


was exposed to the same 


eall America the reigning instance at 
our present time. The young are apt 
to be too sure. “Half of history,” said 


Doudan, “is made up of unexpected 
events that force the stream into a dif- 
ferent course; and, like one of Mrs. 


Radcliffe’s novels, ’tis at a door hidden 
in the wall that the important person- 
ages in the drama make their entries 
and their exits.” 


III. 


Like Liberalism is a 
name with many shades of meaning, a 


In purpose 


democracy, 


volume of many chapters. 




















and aspiration it has undergone a thou- 
sand vicissitudes. If some historian— 
ana we could wish that Mr. Hobhouse 
might be he—were to embark upon the 
story of Liberalism, where should he 
begin? The Middle Ages abounded in 
theories of popular rights with revolu- 
tionary applications. The attempt dur- 
ing the Great Schism and the quarrels 
of rival popes to establish a sort of 
parliamentary government by way of 
periodical councils as the ruling power 
of the Church® proved a failure; but 
protests against central authority in 
that transcendent sphere’ scattered 
seeds of doubt and revolt over the 
whole area of government, spiritual 
and temporal. The Reformation 
brought the supremacy of prince over 
people into violent question. The stal- 
wart Levellers in Cromwell’s army 
were strong for law of nature, equality 
of rights, and the homely pithy doc- 
trine that “the poorest he that is in 
England hath a life to live as much 
as the greatest he; and a man is not 
bound to a government that he has not 
had a voice to put himself under.” 
Then came the expulsion of James the 
Second, and the reasoned vindication 
of liberal principles from the pen of 
Locke, But it was the memorable 
declaration by the American colonists 
in 1776 that opened the page of 
the modern democratic evangel—how 
among self-evident truths are these: 
That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 





of happiness; that to secure these 
rights governments are formed among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. None of 
this was new in thought. As American 
historians point out, Jefferson was here 
using the old vernacular of English 
thought and aspiration—a vernacular 


5See Dr. Law’s “Collected Essays and Re- 
views’’ (1904), p. 110. 
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rich in noble phrase and stately tradi- 
tion, to be found in a hundred cham- 
pions of a hundred camps, in Buchan- 
an, Milton, Hooker, Locke, Jeremy 
Taylor, Roger Williams, and many an- 
other humbler but no less strenuous 
pioneer and confessor of freedom. 
These were the tributary fountains 
that, as time went on, swelled into the 
broad confluence of our modern ages. 
How great was the debt of Milton or 
Locke to Jesuit writers—Mariana, 
Molina, and others under the Spanish 
crown—we need not here inquire, 
though the question has an interest of 
its own. It is circumstance that in- 
spires, selects, and moulds the thought. 
The commanding novelty in 1776 was 
the transformation of general thought 
into a particular polity; of theoretic 
constructions into a working system. 
Republic became a consecrated and 
symbolic ensign, carried with torches 
and flags among the nations. To-day it 
is hard to imagine any rational stand- 
ard that would not make the American 
Revolution—an insurrection of thirteen 
little colonies with a population of three 
millions scattered among savages in a 
distant wilderness—a mightier event in 
many of its aspects and its effects upon 
the great wide future of the world, 
than the volcanic convulsion in France 
in 1789 and onwards. 

The Frenchman would begin his ex- 
ploration of modern Liberalism with 
Rousseau. The Social Contract (1762) 
is one of the half-dozen or half-score 
books that have either wrought or 
else announced revolutions in human 
thought. By its first vibrating sen- 
tence,—““Man is born free; yet every- 
where he is in chains’—a passionate 
thrill was sent through that generation 
and the next. Thirteen years after the 
portentous document was launched at 
Philadelphia in 1776, the revolutionists 
in Paris tried theirhands. The French 
Revolution came. Of no event in his- 
tory are estimates so various. Some 
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explain it as the upheaval of the Celtic 
sub-soil out of the Roman stratum 
which formed the overlying arable 
land, representing wealth, intelligence, 
energy. To others it is the master-in- 
stance of the genius of France, so lumi- 
nous and so glowing; so combining 
light with warmth; so full, as Déllinger 
says, of seductive and penetrating com- 
The French Revolution, 
Maistre com- 


municability. 
cried the trenchant De 
prehensively, has a satanic character. 
Victor Hugo has boldly contended for 
the Revolution that it was the greatest 
progress that humanity has 
made since Christ. Goethe, on the 
contrary, the supreme intelligence of 
that age, said: ““‘We can discern in this 
monstrous catastrophe nothing but a 
relentless outbreak of natural forces; 
no trace of that which we love to sig- 
nalize as liberty.” Here, our isl- 
and had a share, for it is ideas that 
matter, and America also had a share. 
The historical thinker, like Montes- 
quieu, equally with the anti-historical 
thinker, like Voltaire and Rousseau, 
both borrowed political ideas, and 
some ideas deeper than political, from 
England. Lafayette and Brissot and 
the Girondists drew their inspiration 
from the principles that a dozen years 
before had triumphed in America. 
“Ah,” said Marie Antoinette, when the 
thunderbolts fell around her, “the time 
of illusions is past and we must now 
dear for all our infatuation and 
enthusiasm for the American. war.” 
Napoleon, while still only Consul, 
standing at Rousseau’s grave in the 
Isle of Poplars, said, “It would have 
been better for the repose of France 
if this man had never existed. It was 
he who prepared the French Revolu- 
tion.” “I should have thought,” a com- 
panion cried, “that it was not for you 
of all people to complain of the Revolu- 
tion.” “Ah, well,’ said Napoleon, “the 
future will show whether it would not 
have been better for the repose of the 


step in 


too, 


pay 
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world that neither Rousseau nor I had 
ever existed.” 

The declaration of the Rights of Man 
sprang into flame—the beacon-light of 
continental Liberalism in Europe ever 
since. “The representatives of the 
people,” said the framers of it, “‘con- 
stituted as a national assembly, con- 
sidering that ignorance, forgetfulness, 
or contempt of the rights of man, are 
the only causes of public misfortunes 
and the corruption of governments, 
have resolved to set forth in a solemn 
declaration the natural, inalienable, 
and sacred rights of man.” Men, they 
went on, are born free and equal in 
natural and imprescriptible rights; and 
these rights are liberty, property, 
security, and resistance to oppression. 
Liberty consists in being able to do 
whatever does not hurt other people, 
and the limits of natural rights can 
only be determined by law as distinct 
from arbitrary power. No set of propo- 
sitions framed by human 
and zeal have ever let loose 
swollen floods of sophism, fallacy, cant, 
and rant than all this. Yet let us not 
mistake. The American and French 
declarations held saving doctrine, vital 
truths, and quickening fundamentals. 
Party names fade, forms of words grow 
hollow, the letter kills; what was true 
in the spirit lived on, for the world’s 
circumstance needed and demanded it. 


ingenuity 
more 


IV. 


After 1815 Liberalism was kept rig- 
orously under, but the fires never died. 
Bottomless controversies for freedom 
raged for two or three generations 
about charters, securities, and guaran- 
The questions that for many 
Europe were 


tees. 
years held the field in 
political—forms of government, details 
of parliamentary machinery, balance 
in constitutions, the virtues of suffrage 
or of suffrage limited, the 
merits of republic and 


universal 
comparative 
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monarchy. The people were to be sov- 
ereign. If one state appropriated a piece 
of territory, a plébiscite was sometimes 
taken of the wishes of the inhabitants 
principles 
others called 

In Naples 
brought to 


—a recognition of popular 


according to some, by 
mere revolutionary comedy. 
in 1820 a revolution 


a glorious, joyful, and intoxicating end 


was 


by the grant of a constitution, of which 
neither the King who conceded nor the 
people who went mad over it had ever 
and which they 
This only 
hundred, of the 
intoxication, 


read a word, knew 


nothing about. was one 


episode in a same 
the 


same collapse. 


struggle, same the 


A whole series of re- 
volts followed in Northern Italy. 
There was a Spanish revolution, and a 
Then the flame 
and there 


Greek insurrection. 
broke out in France in 1830, 
aris, the days 

of Warsaw. 
had 


came the three days of 
of Brussels, the 
Even our steadfast England 
Bristol riots, and the supersession of 


days 
its 


the landed oligarchy by the ten-pound 
householder. Over three hundred dif- 
ferent constitutions were promulgated 
in Europe between the years 1800 and 
1880. 
covering that the forms of government 
important than the 
Forms are only 
liberty 


So slow have men been in dis- 


are much less 
forces behind them. 
important as they 

law to awaken and control the energies 
of the while at the 
same time giving its best chance to the 


leave and 


individual man, 
common good. 

Strange and devious are the paths of 
get 


time 


history. Broad shining channels 


mysteriously silted up; many a 


glorious high road 
mule-track or 


of Canning’s 


what seemed a 
proves no more than a 
mere Think 
flashing boast, when he insisted on the 
recognition of the 
in South America—that 
a New World into existence, to redress 
the balance of the Old. This is one of 
the sayings—of which sort many an- 


1430 


cul-de-sac. 
Spanish republics 
he had called 
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other might be found—that make the 
fortune of a rhetorician, yet stand ill 
the wear and tear of time and c*rcum- 
The New World that Canning 
out 


stance. 


called into existence has turned 


a scene of singular disenchantment. 
Though not without glimpses on occa- 
sion cf that heroism and courage and 
even wisdom, that are the attributes of 
nan almost at the worst, the tale has 
tale of anarchy and 
still leaving a host of perplexities for 
Eu- 
those of a 


been a disaster, 
statesmen both in America and in 
rope. It left 
philosophic turn of mind one of the most 


has also to 


interesting of all the problems to be 
found in the whole field of social, eccle- 
siastical, religious, and racial move- 
Why is it that we do not find 
in the south find in the 


of the western hemisphere a powerful 


ment. 
as we north 


federation, a great Spanish-American 
people, stretching from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn? To answer that ques- 
tion would be to shed a flood of light 
upon many deep historic forces in the 
Old World, of which, after all, these 
movements of the New are but a pro- 
longation and more manifest exten- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, what went by the half- 
mystic name of Revolution underwent 
a striking change, and the epoch of 
nationalities opened. The secret 
the had 


liberal thought and aims in active glow 


usso- 
ciations of Carbonari kept 
during the years of Bourbon Restora- 
tion in France Austrian rule 
in the Italian Peninsula. The uprising 
against the yoke of classic tradition in 


and of 


literature was another side of the same 
liberal movement of men’s minds that 
meade half Europe chafe against the 
treaties of Vienna and the Holy Alli- 
ance. In this uprising England may be 
proud to recall that in spite of all his 
tinsel the splendid strength and daring 
of Byron the 
forces. A passage of Mazzini 


energy set him 
titanic 


brings back the spirit of that new era. 


among 
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“This yearning of the homan mind,” he 
wrote, “towards an indefinite progress, 
this force that urges the generations 
onwards towards the future; this im- 
pulse of universal association; the ban- 
ner of young Europe waving on every 
side; this varied, multiform, endless 
warfare everywhere going on against 
tyranny; this cry of the nations aris- 
ing from the dust to reclaim their 
rights, and call their rulers to account 
for the injustice and oppression of 
ages; this crumbling of ancient dynas- 
ties at the breath of the people; this 
anathema upon old creeds, this restless 
search after new; this youthful Europe 
springing from the old, like the moth 
from the chrysalis; this glowing life 


arising in the midst of death; this 


world in  resurrection—is not this 
poetry ?°® 
Here, and in many another noble 


word, we hear the accent of romantic 
democracy in that bygone time. The 
place of freedom as the moving ideal 
of liberal schools and parties was taken 
by the principle of nationality, ad- 
vanced on behalf not only of Italians, 
but of Magyars, Greeks, Belgians, Rou- 
The banner of Young Italy, 


manians. 
with its colors of white, red, and 
green, bore on one side the words 


Liberty, Equality, Humanity, and on the 
other, Unity, Independence. Such is 
political metempsychosis in western 
history, the ceaseless transmigration of 
the ideals to which men with out- 
stretched hands and straining gaze 
from age to age make their passionate 


appeal. 
Yet diverse meanwhile and vast 
are the disputable things covered 


by the alluring name of nationality. 
ws 


When the French set Europe in a 
blaze by their Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, they were nearly all of 


* “Life and Writings of Mazzini,”’ i. 152. 
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them thinking of equality in political 
power. That was to bring the new 
heaven and the new earth. It was 
pointed out at an early stage of this vast 
change in the modern world, that not 
only equality of right but equality of 
fact is the real goal of the social art. 
Few of the great political insurgencies 
of history have been unaccompanied by 
racing economic currents. This is not 
to say, as Proudhon said, that all revo- 
lutions are economic revolutions; for 
the mightiest changes have come from 
religious and moral changes in men’s 
hearts; still historians have been too 
prone to underestimate the element of 
truth in the dictum, “There is no 
change in social order without a change 
The revolt of the Ameri- 
ean colonies had its first sources in 
the restriction by English law of 
markets for American cotton, tobacco, 
hides, rice; the rights of man were like 
an afterthought. In our own Civil 
War, partly political and still more 
ecclesiastical, Winstanley and his dig- 
gers on St. George’s Hill were rude 
precursors of the socialistic philosophy 
of to-day. The French Revolution it- 
self was on one side of it a Peasant 
War; the middle class of Paris and 
the towns were political, but the coun- 
trymen burnt the chateaux and hunted 
out the landlords for reasons not set 
out among the rights of man. Even 
in Paris poor Caius Gracchus Babeuf 
got many to agree with him, that com- 
munity of goods is the only way of 
rooting out the egotism that for six 
thousand years had produced all the 
crimes and all the sufferings of mortal 
man. But they cut off his head, and 
here, as many another time, the blood 
of martyrs proved not to be the seed 
of the Church. 

When the movement of 1830 came, it 
broke up the confederacy of Europe 
against the revolution, planted the 
system of government by parliaments, 
and opened the way for socialist and 


in property.” 
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clerical parties.’ The revolution of 
1848 came, and it wrought deeper than 
the convulsion of 1789. That was not 
all. Waving the Red Flag, it alarmed 
crowned heads all over Europe and 
shook down thrones. It had ominous 
inscriptions on its banners. It terrified 
property. Central and Eastern Europe 
followed the peoples of the West. Men 
began to count up the arguments, or 
shall we say awoke questioning in- 
stincts? What is Progress doing for 
you and me? they asked, and asked 
more loudly in all lands. Progress may 
be grand for the shepherds, but what 
of the sheep? Socialism slowly grew 
into an aggressive force. In France it 
came to the birth during the Bourbon 
Restoration. Louis Philippe drove it 
under. It broke out with furious vio- 
lence in the days of June. In the reign 
of Napoleon the Third it slumbered. 
The crash of Sedan awoke it into fitful 
activity. To-day it seems to have 
reached that further stage, long at- 
tained in England, when reformers, in- 
stead of declaiming on the social ques- 
tion as if it were some single portent 
overhanging the world, deal with this 
and that social question in particular. 

One of the most ingenious chapters 
in our short book is an attempt to 
achieve the reconciliation, so ardently 
and with such good reason desired by 
party managers and others, between 
Liberalism and Socialism, and to con- 
vince us that the breach of principle 
between them is much smaller than 
might appear upon the _ surface. 
Whether the effort amounts to demon- 
stration will be regarded by some as 
dubious. It is, says Mr. Hobhouse, 
one of the paradoxes of the reaction 
that has prevailed for twenty years 
that the doctrines of the old Liberalism 
have lately found some of their 
staunchest defenders among men who 
had been wont to look upon most of 


7 “Hist. l'Europe Contemp.,”’ 


Seignobos. 
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those doctrines as worn-out platitudes 
and texts for the obstruction of further 
progress. In the fight made by the 
Labor party and the Socialists gen- 
erally against the South African War, 
as in the defence of Free Trade, the 
Socialist leaders and the most notable 
spiritual descendants of Cobden and 
Mill upon the same platform. 
Was this alliance, he asks, an accident, 
or did it arise out of the 
things, the logical working out of prin- 
ciples in political practice? 

He takes a concrete case. Cobden 
was in favor of prohibiting or restrict- 
ing the labor of children in a mine or 
a cotton factory. In this limitation 
the author discerns two principles. In 
the first place the child’s apparent 
freedom of contract was not real free- 
dom. In the second it was recognized 
that the State has a responsibility for, 
and an interest in, all the conditions 
that, when operating on a large scale, 
determine the health and well-being of 
the community’s own members. 

Mr. Gladstone’s famous legislation 
of 1870 and 1881 again, withdrawing 
Irish land from the ordinary sphere of 
contract, furnishes a second example. 
To say that the Irish cottier was free 
to make a fair and open bargain with 
the landlord might be in mere words 
true, but in relation to the real circum- 
stances it was absurdly untrue. So, 
adopting the principle that where the 
necessities of one of the parties to a 
bargain deprive the seeming freedom 
of choice of all substance, it is expe- 
dient to regulate the bargain by law, 
Mr. Gladstone persuaded Parliament 
to give the tenant a perpetuity in his 
holding and to set up a court to fix 
the rent. I may note in passing, as a 
point in the history of Liberalism or 
Democracy, or whatever else we call 
it, that nothing short of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own intense readiness of perception, 
his vast authority, and his extraordi- 
nary driving power, could have carried 


stood 


nature of 
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this violent innovation upon the ac- 
cepted doctrines of free contract and 
competitive rent through a cabinet of 
landlords, lawyers, and economists. 
Even Bright viewed the whole opera- 
tion with the deepest misgivings. The 
question nearly broke up the cabinet 
in 1870, and in 1881 it caused the 
resignation of the Duke of Argyll—a 
more definite old- 
fashioned and current Liberal doctrine 
than Mr. Gladstone This, 
however, is by the way; and Mr. Hob- 


representative of 


ever was. 
house is certainly not wrong in saying 
that where a men is 
permanently at a disadvantage in its 
bargains with another, then by strict 
Gladstonian principle the State has a 
pro- 


whole class of 


right to intervene as arbitrator, 
vided that it can do so with sufficient 
equipment of knowledge and impar- 
tiality. 

The conclusion of the 
that 
are two branches from a single trunk, 
two tributaries of the common stream 
improvement. This 


matter is, he 


says, Liberalism and Socialism 


of humanitarian 
eirenicon is clever in analysis, as it is 
laudable in purpose, and nobody will 
deny that the two creeds, doctrines, or 
social tempers, may in a way be recon- 
ciled, if the needed definitions and con- 
tents are provided for each member of 
the pair. But a 
latent identity of 
earries us far enough, 
both soften sharpness of controversy, 
and tend to open a way for practical 
Socialism, 


bare logical show of 
principle hardly 


though it may 


co-operation upon occasion. 
like the other great single names for 
complex things with which we have 
been dealing, stands for a wide diver- 
sity of doctrine and purpose. But the 
best definition that “in 
general it has for its end the destruc- 


seems to be 


tion of inequalities in social condition 
by an economic transformation.” The 
smoothing of revolutionary 
into what has been called 
parliamentary socialism 


gradual 
socialism 
electoral or 
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may have chilled the old high ardor of 
an earlier apostolate. Yet the central 
aim and principle abide—subordination 
of individual energy and freedom, not 
merely to social ends, but to more or 
direction. This 
and is the 


social 
difference, 


rigorous 
vast 


less 
marks a 
dividing line. 

What is certain is that Socialism ap- 
peals to sentiment, raises questions, in- 
volves tendencies, and flows over into a 
vast area,- where Liberalism as ordi- 
narily defined is hardly likely to feel 
itself at home, and where Liberalism 
as a school, moreover, appears in no 
country in Europe to satisfy either the 
speculative or the practical tests of its 
vehement socializing competitor. After 
all, the more or less of State action is 
So far 
is that 


has as @ 


only one point in the contest. 


as that what is curious 
England, where 
body of doctrine been least in fashion, 


earried Socialism in its 


goes, 


Socialism 


has in action 
protective or restrictive aspect further 
than most other The real 
issue surely cuts far deeper than this. 
That issue is at its root the substitu- 
tion of a new economic system for an 
old one that was long deemed entirely 
It points to revolution 
in the relation of workman and capi- 
talist. It tests the foundations of two 
such venerable pillars of our economic 
fabric as Rent and Interest. It sug- 
gests that the problem of to-day is not 
production but distribution—a specious 
form of words that hides a whole crop 
of fallacies. It involves vital changes 
in the institution of private property, 
and in all that enormous and absorbing 
volume of human thoughts, passions, 
habits, and aims in life, with which the 
institution of private property is, and 
been centuries, inextricably 
associated. It is unhistoric and even 
anti-historic, and hints that each gen- 
is a law to itself—with some 
implications for the fund- 
the taxpayer of 


countries. 


incontestable. 


has for 


eration 
awkward 


holder, who makes 
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to-day ruefully provide money for the 
“old unhappy far-off things and battles 
long ago.” All this stands equally good 
(or equally evil, if the reader chooses) 
whether the old view of property be 
invaded by the of social 
revolution, or more insidiously by the 
mailed fist of the tax-gatherer and the 
On this side, too, Eng- 


wild storm 


rate-collector. 
lish democracy has gone, and is going, 
the Socialist direction than 
full 
Our 
death- 


scales—the 


further in 
communities armed in 


suffrage. 


foreign 
panoply of universal 


progressive income-tax and 
duties with their 


State arbitrarily equalizing private for- 


sliding 


tunes by inequalities of public charge— 
involve an invasion of the rights of in- 
dividual property, and therefore of in- 
dividual liberty, that is up to now re- 
jected both in the French Republic and 
Republic, and that 
the men 


in the American 
certainly would have 
of 1789 and 1793 “stare and gasp.” 
Nobody knows better than Mr. Hob- 
house into what deep floods his boat 
A little book of 


made 


is here being drawn. 
his upon the Labor Movement a dozen 
years ago was a serious though a par- 
attempt to plumb very 
Nobody knows better that five 


tial these 
waters. 
or six short pages are far too few even 
to touch the fringe of problems so tre- 
mendous. As society grows more com- 
plex, calls upon the State wax louder. 
Yet this very complexity makes inter- 
vention more delicate. A generation 
has passed since Mill, with that patient 
prescience of his, projected and began 
a book on Socialism; and in the frag- 
ment that was given to the public* he 
warned his readers that the future of 
mankind would be gravely imperilled 
if these great questions were left to be 
fought over between ignorant change 
opposition to change. 
has 
well in- 


ignorant 

then the 
varied, abundant, 
formed, and in good faith enough to 


and 
discussion been 


tolerably 


Since 


§ “Fortnightly Review,’’ 1879. 
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satisfy even Mill, “‘si non cum corpore 
extinguuntur magne anime.” Nobody 
was ever more keenly alive than he was 
to risks of Socialism, and yet he used 
to say that if the only conceivable al- 
ternative were nothing better than the 
our existing system 
with its hideous wrong, degradation, 
and woe, he would face Socialism with 
He did not dream that 
one abuse or injustice 
merely 


perpetuation of 


all its risks. 
there is “any 
now prevailing in society, by 
abolishing which the human race would 
out of suffering into happiness.” 
What is 
is a calm comparison between the two 


pass 


incumbent upon us, he said, 


different of society; to see 


which of them affords the greatest re- 


systems 
sources for overcoming the inevitable 
difficulties of life. The world 
while revolves in its appointed courses, 
are 


mean- 


Securus judicat. Improvements 


made far less on the strength of this 
or that abstract principle, as Mr. Hob- 
house is perhaps too readily inclined 
to suppose, than under the pressure of 
social need or exigency, and until the 
need has come into such light as to 
rouse and arm the political forces re- 
the obstacles. 


Ar- 
the 


quired to overthrow 


“Everywhere and always,” said 


mand Carrel, “it is the wants of 
time that have created the conventions 
called political principles, and the prin- 
ciples have always been pushed aside 
All questions of gov- 
have their 


by the wants.” 
ernment, let us be sure, 
in the condition of society and 


England, by merit 


data 
nowhere else. In 
or good-luck, men have never allowed 
the ideal to be wrecked by the chimera. 
Meanwhile, even private property is no 
longer generally argued as one of the 
natural rights of man; its incidents are 
considered and settled by the common 
modern criterion of all these matters— 
to wit, the balance of social advantage. 

As for that form of Socialism which 
is nothing than 
omnipotent bureaucracy, Mr. Hobhouse 


more wholesale and 
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deals with it most faithfully. He per- 
ceives that the eant about “Effi- 
ciency” is little better than the old cant 
of the good despot, without the good 
despot’s grasp and energy. Liberalism, 
he says truly, may easily be perverted 
into an unlovely gospel of commercial 
competition, in which mutual help is 
denied as a means of saving the feck- 
less from the consequences of their own 
character, the impulses of pity are re- 
pressed, and self-interest is clothed with 
the sanctity of a stern duty. Collec- 
tivism, on the other hand, has under- 
gone a corresponding perversion on its 
own account. The liberal and demo- 
cratic elements are gradually left out or 
thrust into obscurity, the free spontane- 
ous moral forces are pooh-poohed, and 
all the interest is concentrated on the 
machinery by which life is to be or- 
ganized. Everything is to fall into the 
hands of an Expert, who will sit in an 
office and direct the course of the 
world. There are some _ difficulties 
about the character of the expert. 


new 


In the socialistic presentment he 
sometimes looks strangely like the 
powers that be—in education, for in- 
stance, a clergyman under a new title; 
in business that very captain of in- 
dustry who at the outset was the So- 
cialist’s chief enemy. Be that as it 
may, as the Expert comes to the front, 
and Efficiency becomes the watchword 
of administration, all that was human 
in Socialism vanishes out of it. Its 
tenderness for the losers in the race, 
its protests against class tyranny, its 
revolt against commercial materialism, 
all the sources of the inspiration under 
which Socialist leaders have faced 
poverty and prison are gone like a 
dream, and instead of them we have 
the conception of society as a perfect 
piece of machinery pulled by wires 
radiating from a single centre, and all 
men and women are either experts or 
puppets. Humanity, Liberty, Justice 
are expunged from the banner, and the 
single word Efficiency replaces them. 
Those who cannot take their places in 
the machine are human refuse, and in 
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the working of a machine there is only 
one test—whether it runs smoothly or 
otherwise. What quality of stuff it 
turns out is another matter. A harder, 
more unsympathetic, more mechanical 
conception of society has seldom been 
devised. 
VI. 

It has been justly said that the gov- 
ernment of Jesuits in Paraguay is the 
only thing that gives an approximate 
idea of this bureaucratic Elysium. In 
truth, argument from abstract princi- 
ples sounds but a scrannel note in the 
ars of men and women who have once 
got into their hearts the famous com- 
parison, in Mr. Bellamy’s Utopian 
vision, of modern society with “a pro- 
digious coach, which the masses of hu- 
manity were harnessed to, and dragged 
toilsomely along a very hilly and 
sandy road”; and how at bad places in 
the road the desperate straining of the 
team, their agonized leaping and plung- 
ing under the pitiless lashing of hun- 
ger, the many who fainted at the rope 
and were trampled in the mire, “made 
a very distressing spectacle which often 
ealled forth highly creditable displays 
of feeling” from the passengers in tol- 
erably easy though precarious seats 
upon the coach-top. 

It is well for us who live in a time 
of a certain material prosperity, to re- 
member that it is not people lashed by 
hunger and trampled in the mire who 
have made revolutions. It has long 
been well understood that the peasants 
were less oppressed in France by feu- 
dal burdens than in other communities 
in Europe, and this lightening of the 
feudal load only rendered the portion 
of it that was left a hundred times 
more hateful. For similar reasons any 
rise in the standard of life tends to 
quicken discontent that the rise goes 
no further. So long as it has no root 
in sour-eyed envy, this discontent it- 
self is a token of progress. I came 
upon a parable in an interesting Ameri- 
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can book® the other day, of a retired 
Cape Cod Captain, who gave the writer 
a list of things that entered into the 
usual consumption of a family sixty 
He compared the list with 
now used in the same 
neighborhood. After reflecting, he said, 
“My father wanted fifteen things. He 
got about ten, and worried because he 
did not get the other five. Now I want 
forty things, and I get thirty; but I 
worry more about the ten I can’t get, 
than the old man used to about the five 
he couldn’t get.” Lassalle knew what 
he was about when he deplored ‘the 
’ of men. One 


years ago. 
the articles 


infernal Wantlessness’ 
clause in any definition of advance in 
civilization might be that progress lies 
in the constant increase in the number 
of things wanted, in the number of 
those who want them, and the greater 
worry if the things wanted are not got. 
What, cries the sceptic, what has be- 
come of all the hopes of the time when 
France stood upon the top of golden 
hours? Much has come of them, for 
over the old hopes time has brought a 
stratum of new. 

The share of the Christian religion and 
its influence in this wide field of com- 
ing innovation is obscure and doubtful. 
What is to be the working of the sub- 
lime moral revolution nineteen hun- 
dred years ago upon the material and 
mechanical revolution of to-day? The 
Sermon on the Mount has been re- 
proved by bold critics as bad political 
economy, and it is unquestionably so- 
cialist. Poverty stood high among the 
early objects of the Christian scheme, 
but to-day poverty, like chastity (in the 
extreme sense of abstention from mar- 
riage), is one of the dead virtues, and 
the acquisition of property by labor and 
thrift, like the quiverful of family, is 
counted as an element of good citizen- 
ship. On the latter of these two points 
the last word has not been spoken, and 


®°“The Social Unrest,’’ by John Graham Brooks 
(New York, Macmillan, 1903). 


the question of population dogs our 
social regeneration in 
stealthy ambush. “It would be possi- 
ble for the State,” Mill “to 
guarantee employment at ample wages 
to all who are born. But if it does this, 
it is bound in self-protection, and for 
the sake of every purpose for which 
government exists, to provide that no 
person shall be born without its con- 
sent.” Only man, I 
think, in our time 
touch this dangerous question, and he 
was sentenced to prison for his pains. 
Something has already been said on 
Mr. Hobhouse’s view that changes in 
religious belief have tended to lower 
the ethical temperature in national life. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith finds in these 
changes one source of the fiery new 
faith that the human lot can be made 
level by new economics. ‘“Eagerness,” 
he says, “to grasp a full share of the 
good things of the present life has been 
intensified by the departure, or decline, 
of the religious faith which held out 
to the unfortunate in this world the 
hope of indemnity in another. ‘If to- 
morrow we die, and death is the end, 
to-day let us eat and drink; and if we 
have not the wherewithal, let us see if 
we cannot take from those who have.’ 
So multitudes saying in their 
hearts, and philosophy not yet 
furnished a clear reply.” This, how- 
ever, is far too profound a theme even 
to be touched in these meditative mus- 


projectors of 


said, 


prominent 
has ventured to 


one 


are 
has 


ings of a reviewer. 

Whether democracy make for 
peace, we have yet to learn. So far 
democracy has done little in Europe 
to protect us against the turbid whirl- 
pools of a military age. But bright 
signs shine on the horizons of the time. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to 
improve that body of accepted usages 
and regulations which we call Inter- 
national Law. The progress of Arbi- 


will 


10 ‘Essays on Questions of the Day’’ (1894), 


p. 1. 
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tration, though the impatient may find 
it slow, is very real, and considering 
the impediments in the worst passions 
The Hague 
hope. 


of men it is extraordinary. 
door of 


States of 


Tribunal new 
Already the 
Europe have agreed to submit all dis- 


opens a 
two of lesser 
putes of whatever kind that may arise 

While 
and ex- 


between them to its decision. 


all of us—in face of the new 
traordinary redistribution of the forces 
of race and nation—will take good care 
meanwhile to keep our powder dry, let 
us at least dream of a day to come 
when mightier States will do something 
to follow that 
Holland, 


eighteenth centuries, was the refuge of 


example. Time was 


when in the seventeenth and 
free churches and free printing-presses, 
and it is a continuity of noble tradition 
that Holland should now be the formal 
and accredited refuge of public right 
and the world’s peace. 

On the chapter of property, too, for 
the 
If there is one man living to- 


the hour omens of stability 


sound. 


are 


day whose utterances may be taken 


for the voice of democracy on its larg- 
the 
Mr. 


seale, it is the President of 


States. 


est 


United Here is what 


Roosevelt wrote three years ago: 


There are plenty of ugly things about 
wealth and its possessors in the present 
age, and I suppose there have been in 
all ages. There are many rich people 
who so utterly lack patriotism, or show 
such sordid and selfish traits of charac- 
ter, or lead such mean and vacuous 
lives, that all right-minded men must 
look upon them with angry contempt: 
but, on the whole, the thrifty are apt 
to be better citizens than the thriftless: 
and the worst capitalist cannot harm 
laboring men as they are harmed by 
demagogues. As the people of a State 
grow more and more intelligent, the 
State itself may be able to play a 
larger and larger part in the life of the 
community, while at the same time in- 
dividual effort may be given freer and 
restricted movement along 
.. There may be better 


less cer- 


tain lines. 
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schemes of taxation than those at pres- 
ent employed; it may be wise to devise 
inheritanée taxes, and to impose regu- 
lations on the kinds of business which 
can be carried on only under the espe- 
cial protection of the State; and where 
there is a real abuse by wealth it needs 
to be, and in this country generally has 
been, promptly done away with; but 
the first lesson to teach the poor man 
is that, as a whole, the wealth in the 
community is distinctly beneficial to 
him; that he is better off in the long 
run because other men are well off; 
and that the surest way to destroy 
what measure of prosperity he may 
have is to paralyze industry and the 
well-being of those men who have 
achieved success." 

It is interesting, in contrast to such 
a passage, to recall Macaulay’s well- 
known letter to a gentleman in New 
York in 1857. “The day will come when, 
in the State of New York, a multitude 
of people, none of whom has had more 
or expects to 
will 


breakfast, 
half a 
Is it possible to 


half a 


more 


than 


have than dinner, 
choose a legislature. 
doubt what sort of a legislature will 
side is a states- 


be chosen? On one 


man preaching patience, respect for 
vested rights, strict observance of pub- 
lic faith. On the other is a demagogue 
ranting about the tyranny of capitalists 
and usurers, and asking why anybody 
should be permitted to drink cham- 
pagne and to ride in a carriage while 
thousands of honest folks are in want 
of necessaries? Which of the two can- 
didates is likely to be preferred by a 
who hears his children 
bread? ... There is 


Your constitution 


working man 


cry for more 
nothing to step you. 
is all sail and no anchor.” 

Yet and flood for 


the tifty years since Macaulay wrote, 


amid fierce storm 


the American anchor has proved itself 
Moral decide 
the strength and weakness of consti- 
The hunger for 


no mere kedge. forces 
tutional contrivance. 
breakfast and dinner has not been the 
(1902), 


il ‘American Ideals’’ pp. 210-211. 
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master impulse in the history of civil- 
Selfish and inter- 
has truly 


ized communities. 

ested individualism 
called non-historic. Sacrifice has been 
the law—sacrifice for for 
churches, for dynasties, for kings, for 
adored teachers, for native land. In 
England and America to-day the kind 
of devotion that once inspired followers 
Bourbons, 


been 


ereeds, 


of Stuarts, Bonapartes, 
marks a nobler and a deeper passion 
for the self-governing Commonwealth. 
Democracy has long passed out beyond 
Dialogues and 
failure 


mere praise and blame. 


disputations on its success or 


are now an idle quarrel. It is what it 
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is. its own perils encompass it. 
Spiritual power in the old sense there 
is none; the material power of wealth 
is formidable. Like kings and nobles 
in old time, the man in the street will 
have his sycophants and parasites. At 
least, as we close Mr. Hobhouse’s little 
book, it is a satisfaction to remember 
that during these last 
spurious Imperialism in 


years of 
country, 


evil 
our 
he and other writers of his stamp, in- 
diligent, 
found 


structed, able, disinterested, 
bold, to tell both 
masses and directing classes the truth. 
This 


racy depends upon. 


and were 


is what the salvation of democ- 


John Morley. 
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Just as the train moved off, George 
Townley rushed down the platform and 
flung himself on to the seat of a first- 
class smoker, purple in tbe face and 
almost bursting with heat and want of 
For a mile and a half he had 
kept up a fast trot, and for the last 

three hundred yards he had 

This on a warm and muggy 
Newmarket 
large Glad- 
him a 


breath. 


two or 
galloped. 
October day, in a 
and carrying a 
stone bag. Nature had 
thin, austere-looking man, but at this 


heavy 
overcoat, 
made 


moment he felt as swollen as a publi- 
can, 

He was facing the engine; and, under 
the frown of the man opposite, he flung 
down the The came in 
with a steady smut-bearing blast. But, 
though the man opposite ostentatiously 
turned up his coat collar, George Town- 
ley only found himself growing hotter. 
He pitched his silk hat into the rack 
above him, and, leaning back against the 
and 


window. air 


cushions, mopped his face neck. 


The word “Smoking” on the window 
caught his eye, and he fumbled for his 
cigarette case. But his hands trembled 
so that he could searcely open it, and 


when at last he got a cigarette between 
his quivering lips he had to leave it 
there unlighted, for his fingers could 
not strike a match, 

As the heat subsided, George Town- 
ley began to collect his thoughts. 
Though he was a man of middle age, 
it was the first time in his life that he 
had travelled first-class. Even now he 
had not got a first-class ticket, 
realized with satisfaction that 


if he chose, he could afford to pay for 


but he 
at last, 
one at the other end. He determined 
that, even if the tickets were not col- 
lected till the train got to London, he 
would be honest and say “first” instead 
of “third” or For 
could afford to be honest. 
Complacently he_ stroked full 
black beard. His beard it was, not by 
the gift of nature, but by purchase 
from a shop. Complacently he re- 
garded the russia-leather Glad- 
stone bag, with the initals G.T. neatly 
George Townley 


“season.” now he 


his 


new 


painted on it. was 


his name, not by baptism and inheri- 


tance, but by chance selection and 


fraud. 


Up to last Tuesday Josiah Broad- 
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hurst, though only in a small way of 
business, had been a highly respected 
citizen in a large country town: a 
churchwarden, and the treasurer of 
half a dozen charitable institutions and 
mutual insurance societies. Now the 
rector of that country town was be- 
moaning the loss of the fund collected 
for the repair of the church roof; many 
of his flock were staring vacantly be- 
fore them, wondering why thieves and 
hypocrites should prosper, while honest 
and pious men suddenly lost the sav- 
ings of ten, thirty, or fifty years’ hard 
work; the widows and orphans and the 
aged poor were beginning to realize 
that, after all, the workhouse must be 
their home. One and all, loudly or 
silently, were praying for the return of 
that long-faced clean-shaven hypocrite, 
Josiah Broadhurst. And George Town- 
ley, laughing in his great black beard 
over the thought of their angry help- 
lessness, was travelling up to London 
in Josiah Broadhurst’s stead. 

The train was an express, due to 
arrive in just over the hour. Before 
ten minutes had passed George Town- 
ley had grown cool. He put up the 
window; and the man opposite, smiling 
grimly, turned down his coat collar 
again. George Townley shivered and 
buttoned up his Newmarket; then he 
opened his Gladstone bag, took out a 
cloth cap, and jammed it tightly over 
his iron-gray wig. From cool he 
rapidly grew to cold. The reaction had 
set in. 

But cold though he was, his running 
had tired him. The motion of the 
train was soothing, the cushions were 
Presently he dozed. Only for a 
Then he awoke; and 


soft. 
minute or two. 
when he awoke he was afraid. 
Afraid—horribly afraid! For the last 
six years, he had had only one object 
in life—to be rich; and in order to ob- 
tain that object he had decided to defy 
all powers, human and divine. He had 
attained it: about his person, and in his 
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bag, he carried thirty thousand pounds, 
his by right of scheming, energy, and 
stony-heartedness. And now that he 
had obtained it, he was afraid, horribly 
afraid. Not of being caught and pun- 
ished; he had planned too carefully for 
that. No, he was afraid that he was 
going to die. 

He was a man of some imagination, 
with a strong sense of dramatic justice. 
Successfully had he defied the human 
power—his fellow-men. But the power 
divine was so different; so incalculable, 
so impossible to provide against. He 
had made up his mind to defy it; he 
had defied it. And now that he had 
got his soul’s desire, he had a terrify- 
ing, overpowering feeling that all his 
scheming was about to be brought to 
nought. He would die. 

It might happen so easily in so many 
ways. His fellow-travellers might be 
thieves and murderers. Furtively he 
glanced round at their faces. There 
were three of them; and they all looked 
respectable. But one never knew. He 
himself had always looked intensely 
respectable; yet he had no doubt that 
at that moment hundreds were calling 
him worse than murderer. Then there 
might be a railway accident. What 
scores of little things there were, any 
one of which might cause an accident! 
A railway accident was such a hope- 
less thing to struggle against; it came 
so suddenly, and stretched so far. 
True, the odds were enormously against 
it; but dramatic justice delights to win 
against long odds. Yes, it would be a 
railway accident. 

The itself in 
Before the train reached London there 
would be an and in that 
accident he would be killed. He was 
afraid of dying, even of the 
pain of death. He wondered 
whether all would be over in an in- 
stant, or whether he would linger on 
some time. Where would the blow 
strike him? How would the accident 


idea rooted his mind. 


accident; 


terribly 
physical 
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occur? He thought of crawling under 
the seat, and lying there face down- 
wards. Then he half jumped up, with 
the intention of pulling the communi- 
eation cord; but stopped as the idea 
occurred to him that this might be 
the very means by which the accident 
would be caused. No, Fate should do 
its own work, and not in any way be 
helped by him, 

The train was going very fast now, 
and the carriage rocked from side to 
side. The view from the windows 
slid rapidly from dusk to dark. George 
Townley huddled himself up in his 
corner, and, with heavy beads of per- 
spiration gathering on his forehead, 
gazed glassily at his fellow-travellers. 
He wondered if they, too, were going 
to be killed. One was a very old man, 
with a skull-cap and an intermittent 
cough; he, at any rate, looked ripe for 
the harvest. Another was a bloated, 
middle-aged man, smoking a long 
cigar; obviously a person of no value 
to any one but himself, whom a dis- 
criminating Providence would be glad 
to remove. The third was much the 
same-looking man as George Townley 
had been in the character of Josiah 
Broadhurst, but better off; under an 
austere exterior he, too, probably hid 
a scoundrel’s heart. All three seemed 
likely subjects for a railway accident. 

He wondered what the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury would be; accidental 
death or the hand of God? Where 
would they bury him? There was no 
need for spite, as they would get their 
money back. That was a galling 
thought; they would be able to laugh 
at his failure; they would despise him. 
To be merely hated was not so bad 
be both hated and despised. 
Could he balk them by hurling the 
money into some river? But then, if 
by any chance divine justice should 
miss fire, and he should win through 
after all, he would have cast away his 
riches for nought. No: while life was 


as to 
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in him he would cling to his money- , 
bags. 

The train rumbled, groaned, jerked, 
and then drew up just outside a small 
station. George Townley’s agony 
reached its highest point. This would 
be the end. While his train was sta- 
tionary, another would burst into it 
from behind. Almost light-headed with 
terror, he began to count the seconds 
till the new train came. Presently he 
felt a slight vibration, which increased 
with great rapidity; and then, quite 
close, came the thunder of iron upon 
iron. George Townley shut his eyes, 
and, with his frenzied fingers gripping 
the rack above him, waited for the 
crash. With a shriek and a roar the 
train for which his own had been wait- 
ing rushed by on another line. Then 
his train moved on. 

George Townley’s relief was only 
momentary. Two tunnels in quick suc- 
cession left him wondering whether he 
were still alive. Then came a long 
subterranean station, and finally the 
great terminus itself. Once more hope 
surged back into his heart. Divine jus- 
tice, after all, was going to prove a 
failure. 

Dizzily he rose to his feet, and with 
frantic fingers struggled to fasten up 
the straps of his bag. Even yet there 
was time for an accident, even yet some 
stupid signalman might send another 
train flying into them. Despite his 
feverish haste, the other three pas- 
sengers all ambled out leisurely before 
him. At last the bag was fastened; 
and out he jumped. Half-way down 
the long platform he had hurried before 
he discovered that his head was bare. 
He could not go on without his hat; it 
would make him too remarkable; and 
he objected to remark. So back he 
rushed. Then he found that he had 
forgotten his compartment. In and 
out of the compartments, one after the 
other, almost shrieking with rage and 
fear, he thrust his white, strained face. 
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At last he had it, and at a shaky trot 
he hurried down the platform. There 
was a large crowd at the barrier; and 
he pushed his way into the midst of 
it. 

Then he remembered that he had no 
If he offered to pay, it would 
till 
perhaps 

more in the 
He would risk 


ticket. 


mean explanations, and waiting 


everybody else had passed; 


another five minutes or 
horrid, choking station. 
it. The human current carried him up 
to the iron gate; and, in as firm a voice 
as he could muster, he said, “Season,” 
and tried to pass. 

The ticket-collector looked sharply at 
him, and put out a detaining hand. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but I must 
ask you to show your ticket.” 
stammered 
hurry. 


“T haven’t it on me,” 


George Townley. “I am in a 
Kindly let me pass.” 

“I am afraid I must ask you to stop 
the said the 


“Those are my orders. It won't 


and see station-master,” 
man, 
take five minutes.” 
the 
through up came the station-master. 


Just as last passenger was let 
“Left your season-ticket behind you, 
“Will kindly 


address in 


sir?” he inquired. you 


write your name and my 
book ?”” 

In a 
Townley walked to the station-master’s 
room. Mechanically he the 
which was offered him, and wrote his 
name and address. The station-master 


looked at the book, glanced swiftly at 


semi-dazed condition, George 


took pen 


the writer’s face and whistled. 
“You are tired, sir,” he said respect- 
fully. “Will 


or two?” 


you rest here a minute 


Temple Bar. 


He shut up the book, and placed it 
under his arm. Then he stepped out- 
side, and spoke to a couple of porters. 
George Townley, left to himself, sank 
He was dreadfully tired; 
and here, at any rate, he was safe. No 
fear of a train running off the line so 
Divine Justice, after all, 
was only a myth. His head fell for- 
ward on to the table in front of him; 
and, in a few seconds, he was asleep. 

The opening of the door awoke him. 
He lifted his head drowsily, and saw 
three men in the doorway looking at 


into a chair. 


far as this. 


lim. One of the men stepped briskly 
forward. 

“Good evening, Mr. Broadhurst,” he 
said. 

George Townley was on his feet in 
a second. The shock had acted on him 
like a tonic; and he was as cool and 
calculating as ever. Either he must 
have misheard, or the use of the name 
was a mere coincidence. For the man 


who addressed him was a complete 
stranger. 

“My name is 
quietly. “Here is 


The man smiled. 


Townley,” he_ said 


my ecard.” 
“Your pardon, sir. But may this be 
your handwriting?” 

He thrust the 
under George Townley’s nose. 
his 


station-master’s book 


There, 
hand, was usual 


in his usual 


signature: “Josiah Broadhurst,” and 
below it his country address. 

Then George Townley realized that 
after playing with 


had 


divine vengeance, 


hour or con- 


the 


him for an more, 


temptuously tossed him over to 


vengeance of man. 
M. Hardy. 
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In a little volume of privately printed 
letters in the writer’s possession, en- 
titled Letters to M. G. and H. G., we 
have some of the delightful 
glimpses of two of the greatest men 
of the Victorian era, and learn at first 
hand, so to speak, of the pleasant and 
relationship that existed 
These letters were ad- 
dressed by Mr. Ruskin to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s daughters, and we learn for 
the first time of the charm they had 
for him at all times. Miss Mary 
Gladstone (Mrs. Harry Drew) was for 
many years one of Mr. Ruskin’s com- 
forters and friends, in days when he 
felt he needed the soothing sympathy 
The letters give 


most 


interesting 
between them. 


of a kindred spirit. 


ample proof that she found her re- 
ward in the respectful admiration of 
one of the most remarkable intellects 


of our time. 

The chief interest that in the 
letters addressed by Mr. Ruskin to M. 
G. is the charming portrayal of their 
hand. They are 
references of 


lies 


author by his own 
also valuable for their 
public interest and for the glimpses af- 
forded of Mr. Gladstone as host. It 
was to the diplomacy of M. G. that we 
are indebted for getting Mr. Ruskin to 
visit Hawarden where we see him in 
the many distinguished 
people. visit Mr. Ruskin 
made to was in January, 
1878, when he was accompanied by 
Canon Scott-Holland. But this 
not the first occasion on which he had 
met Mr. Gladstone, nor was it the last. 
Readers of Preterita will remember 
the reference to the meeting at Lady 
Davy’s table, in the company of John 
Lockhart’s daughter (for whom he pro- 
fessed a great admiration), when he 
found she did not care for a word he 
said: “And Mr. Gladstone was on the 


company of 
The first 
Hawarden 


was 


Hawarden. 


HAWARDEN. 


precious 
away in 


of her,—and the 
thrown 


other side 
moments 
quarrelling across her, with him, about 
Neapolitan prisons. He couldn’t see, 
as I did, that the real prisoners were 
the people outside.” 

When they met at Hawarden it was 
under happier auspices. The prospect, 
however, as Mr. Ruskin drove with 
Canon Holland from Broughton Sta- 
tion to Hawarden, was not a particu- 
larly bright one, and it is somewhat 
amusing to learn his view of the situa- 
tion, as related by his companion. 


were all 


Mr. Ruskin, it appears, had the dark- 
est view possible of his host, imbibed 
from his ‘‘Master,” Carlyle, to whose 
imagination he figured apparently as 
the symbol of all with which he was 
at war. He was therefore extremely 
timid and suspicious and had secured, 
in view of a possible retreat, a telegram 
which at any moment might summon 
him home; this telegram loomed largely 
the first day, and we were constantly 
under its menace. But as hour by hour 
he got happier, the reference to its 
possible arrival came more and more 
rarely, and finally it became purely 
mythical. 


There is also an interesting descrip- 
tion of Ruskin as a talker by an 
anonymous hand in this little book. It 
substantiates the view of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's reference to Ruskin’s inde- 
scribable charm of manner as a con- 
versationalist. 


Then,—absente magistro—a quick tan- 
gle of remarks followed on his mani- 
fold pleasant ways, his graceful and 
delightful manner,—bright, gentle, deli- 
cately courteous, the lyric melody of 
his voice—more intensely spiritual, 
more subduedly passionate, more thrill- 
ing than any voice I ever heard. He 
is a swift observer and acute. Not 
talkative, but ever willing to be in- 
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terested in things, and to throw gleams 
of his soul’s sunlight over them, origi- 
nal in his dazzling idealism. For ever 
“thinking on whatsoever things are 
pure and lovely, and of good report, 
etc.”; annihilating, in the intense white 
heat of his passionate contempt and 
hatred, all vile, dark, hateful things. 
They are not—cannot be. They are lies, 
negations, blanks, nonentities. God is— 
and there is none else beside Him. 


Interesting as is this glimpse of a 
great man seen at close quarters, un- 
burdening his soul in all that makes 
for righteousness in congenial com- 
pany, we have a companion picture 
from the pen of Canon Holland which 
is drawn in loving manner. 


He came up to one so confidentially, 
so appealingly with the wistful look in 
his gray-glinting eyes, which seemed to 
say, “I never find anybody who quite 
understands me, but I still hope and 
think that you will.” How quaint, the 


mingling of this wistfulness in the face 
with the spotted blue stock and the col- 
lars, and the frock coat, which made 


him look like something between anu 
old-fashioned nobleman of the forties 
and an angel that had lost its way. 
The small, bird-like head and hands 
and figure had, nevertheless, a curious 
and old-world pomp in their gait and 
motions. The bushy eyebrows gave a 
strength to the upper part of the face 
which was a little unexpected, and 
which found its proper balance in the 
white beard of his last years. He, 
somehow, moved one as with the deli- 
eate tenderness of a woman; and he 
felt frail, as if the roughness of the 
world would hurt and break him; and 
one longed to shelter him from all that 
was ugly and cruel. 


The conversations of the host and the 
guest,—Gladstone the statesman and 
theologian, of consuming moral energy 
in public affairs, Ruskin teacher, 
preacher and diviner of the Beautiful— 
are valuable and attractive, and show 
their respective points of view in mat- 
ters of personal interest. Ruskin, for 


instance, assured Gladstone that he 
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had made it a rule for at least twenty 
years to know nothing of any doubtful 
question, nothing but what was abso- 
lutely true and certain. . He did not 
attach any importance to opinions, to 
speculations of which the truth was 
doubtful. He was only concerned to 
know things that were true, and he 
thought there were enough of them to 
take up one’s lifetime to learn. When 
Gladstone spoke of round towers in 
Ireland, Ruskin answered that he took 
no interest in the subject because it 
was a controverted one, and therefore 
he took no part init. He was evidently 
more interested in seeing a newspaper 
which would be absolutely truthful 
and could be faithfully trusted. In 
newspapers he contended that the most 
infamous people were forced upon the 
reader’s attention, and all manner of 
abominations and villainy were pub- 
lished daily; whereas newspapers 
should tell of the people best worth 
knowing, the gentlest, purest, noblest 
of mankind, in full confidence that 
there was no fear of spoiling the good 
people by publishing their virtues and 
bringing them into prominence. They 
are the last people whom some news- 
paper editors, pious or otherwise, think 
of referring to; it is not in their day’s 
work, 

When Mr. Ruskin expounded at 
length his scheme for thé enforcement 
of social responsibility for crime, Mr. 
Gladstone listened attentively with a 
look of puzzled earnestness, doubtless 
wondering how it could be carried out 
so as to satisfy the end of justice. Mr. 
Ruskin said that the inhabitants of 
every place should be held responsible 
for the crimes committed in their 
neighborhood; every one should be 
made to feel the crime as his own. He, 
for example, would have London 
divided in districts, so that when a 
murder was committed in a district the 
inhabitants should draw lots to decide 
who was to suffer for it. Only by this 
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way could the public conscience be 
quickened, and if the lot fell on a 
man of high character the moral effect 
would be excellent. It was the lack 
of public moral tone that was cause for 
serious thought, and the conditions 
which led to crime should be the first 
matter for consideration in all reforma- 
tory work. It was absurd to make a 
fuss about the insides of prisons, as if 
reform should begin there. Reform, 
he held, should begin outside; the in- 
side should be made as repulsive as 
possible. The real criminals were the 
idle rich; they should be rigorously 
dealt with, and every man who had a 
large income should be put in prison if 
he did no work, for it was only Society 
made crime possible. 

Again, he would discourse on the 
domestic virtues. Mothers, he said, 
ought not to expend their love upon 
their own children only, but while mak- 
ing that love their principal care should 
also love all other children, especially 


the poor and suffering: “To be a father 
to the fatherless is the peculiar glory 


of a Christian.” On marriage he was 
no less forcible, although it is a subject 
on which one would imagine he had 
not the right to preach, but, of course, 
his many-sidedness was his great 
charm, Woman, he held, should not 
venture to hope or even think for per- 
fection in him she would love, but, 
on the other hand, he should believe 
the maiden to be purity and perfection; 
perfectly faultless. “Women are, in 
general, far nobler, purer, more divinely 
perfect than men, because they come 
less in contact with evil,’—a most 
charitable judgment, and so like Rus- 
kin in his passionate idealism. But 
coming to more practical matters he 
mournfully admitted the failure of his 
road-making at Hinksey, believing it 
was owing to the lack of earnestness 
in the students. They piayed at work. 
It was only one of the many signs of 
the diabolical condition of Oxford, he 
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said. When the present writer visited 
Hinksey on a recent occasion, when 
the landscape was bathed in sunshine, 
the students’ roadway was scarcely 
discernible. We were somewhat 
amused on asking a fresh-complexioned 
villager who lived in a cottage near by, 
if she remembered the students making 
the road. She replied that she remem- 
bered the time well and pointed out 
an adjoining cottage where the students 
had had afternoon-tea, adding, ““They 
did not appear to take much interest in 
the work.” Asked if she remembered 
Mr. Ruskin, she said she remembered 
him well and then added, quite seri- 
ously, “But I hav’nt heard of him for 
a long while.” When she was in- 
formed that he was dead she said, 
“Dear me, I never heard of it.” Who 
will spell fame after an experience 
like this? 

Oxford has many charms, and to 
the visitor who loves to linger by the 
banks of the Isis, especially in the 
glory of midsummer when the house- 
boats are a blaze of color and “life 
runs gaily by the sparkling Thames,” 
it is a scene not soon to be forgotten. 
But Ruskin held that racing on the 
was utterly ruinous, and the 
boats. (presumably the racing eight- 
oars) were the destruction of the 
river’s charm and beauty; he would 
rather that racing be discouraged and 
riding encouraged at Oxford, although 
the horse, he said, was ruined by 
racing, a distinction surely with a dif- 
ference, for he spoke, as an artist, of 
its beauty from the artist’s standpoint. 
We can imagine how Mr. Ruskin’s 
friends would be both delighted and 
astonished at his opinions in general. 
Over a wide range of subjects he, 
“Socialist, aristocrat, dreaming idealist, 
hater of modern liberty, of pride of 
wealth, of bastard patriotism, lover of 
the poor and laborious toiling multi- 
tude, detesting war and its standing 
armies,” declared at Hawarden his 


river 
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opinions in no uncertain tones, while 
the host good-naturedly was ever ready 
to accept his principles even if he 
would differ as to their practical appli- 
cation. We can hear the late Duke of 
Argyll in his usual, impatient manner 
saying, at the close of Mr. Ruskin’s 
talk, “You to want a dif- 
ferent world from what expe- 
rience,” and Mr. Ruskin’s naive reply, 
“Yea, verily, a new heaven and a new 
the 


seem very 


we 


earth, and former things passed 
away.” 

In Canon Holland’s charming sketch, 
which is printed along with the letters 
to M. G. and H. G. he tells how the 
learned host tried to lead the conver- 
sation where there would be as little 
chance of contention as possible with 
his illustrious guest. Mr. Gladstone 
discussed Homer and the /Jliad, 
here, it was thought, they would meet 
on common ground, but, even 
here they were not found to see eye 
When Mr. Gladstone, for in- 
proceeded to show how in a 
clear to him 


and 
alas, 


to eye. 
stance, 
certain passage it was 
that even Homer had some knowledge 
of the barter which 
modern would 
try to defend or justify, Ruskin re- 
gretfully responded by saying, “And 
to think that the devil of Political 
Economy was alive even then!” Our 
it was in 


principles of 


economic science even 


readers will remember that 
the pages of The Cornhill Magazine that 
Mr. Ruskin contributed, in 1860, his 
articles on Political Economy, now well 
known in the little book entitled Unto 
this Last, which were so distasteful to 
the readers of that day that the editor 
was obliged to close the series. Per- 
haps Mr. Ruskin’s reply to Mr. Glad- 
stone is better understood to-day. On 
another occasion Mr. Gladstone brought 
Sir Walter Scott to the front, as a sub- 
ject likely to cause some interesting 
conversation, and one likely to appeal 
to his guest’s heart and head, for it 
is well known that Mr. Ruskin had a 
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great admiration for Sir Walter. When 
Mr. Gladstone began an impassioned 
reference to the works of Scott and all 
they had done for Scotland, he ven- 
tured the remark that “Sir Walter had 
made Scotland.” At this Mr. Ruskin 
wished to know what was meant by 
the remark and so, brought to bay, Mr. 
Gladstone held forth on the immense 
improvement in the means of com- 
munication and facilities for travelling 
in Scotland in modern times, especiaily 
referring to the isolation of life in the 
Highlands, also to the great number of 
excursionists now conveyed to all parts 
of the country with speed and comforts 
unknown before. Evidently all this 
was too much for his hearer, who im- 
mediately “But, my dear 
sir, that is not making Scotland, that is 
unmaking it.” This remark reminds 
us of another made by Mr. Ruskin in 
a letter written ago when he 
refused an invitation to dinner with the 
Caledonian Society. “IT never,” he 
wrote, “go to public dinners, and if 
steam-ploughs are to be used in Cale- 
preserve the 


exclaimed, 


years 


donia, no dinners will 
memory of Burns.” If it was for noth- 
ing else than his fearlessness in deal- 
ing with cherished opinions we cannot 
but agree, or agree to differ, with the 
charming frankness of Mr. Ruskin’s 
views. 

The references in the private diary 
of Mr. Gladstone make it clear that, 
while he might differ with his visitor, 
there was a deep-rooted affection which 
no difference of opinion could quench. 

We had much conversation—interest- 
ing, of course, as it always must be 
with him. . . . In some respects an un- 
rivalled guest, and those important re- 
spects too. No diminution of 
charm. . Mr. Ruskin developed his 
political opinions. They aim at the 
restoration of the Judaic system and 
exhibit a mixture of virtuous absolution 
and Christian socialism. All in his 
charming and benevolent manner. 


And in referring to the conversations 
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which he was privileged to listen to 
at Hawarden, Canon Holland writes: 


The amusement of the meeting of 
the two, Gladstone and Ruskin, lay in 
the absolute contrast between them 
at every point on which conversation 
could conceivably turn. The brimming 
optimism of Mr. Gladstone, hoping 
all things, believing everybody, came 
clashing up at every turn with the in- 
veterate pessimism of Mr. Ruskin, who 
saw nothing on every side but a world 
rushing headlong down into the pit. 
They might talk on the safest topics, 
and still the contrast was inevitable. 


In one of the letters of Fors Clavigera, 
there is a significant blank in one of 
the pages which is explained in these 
words: “The passage now and hence- 
forward omitted in this place contained 
an attack on Mr. Gladstone, written 
under a complete misconception of his 
character, and the blank space is left 
partly in due memorial of rash judg- 
ment.” In this connection it is in- 
teresting to remember that we owe the 
change of opinion to Miss Mary Glad- 
stone (Mrs. Drew), for it was at her 
request Mr. Ruskin visited Hawarden 
where he had a fuller opportunity of 
knowing the nobility of Gladstone’s 
character. Writing to “Dearest M.” in 
first letter (January 18th, 1878,) 
he says: 


his 


How is it possible for the men who 
have known him long to allow the 
course of his conduct now, or at any 
other time, having been warped by am- 
bition, to diminish the lustre and the 
power of his name? I have been griev- 
ously deceived concerning him my- 
self, and have once written words 
about him which I trust you at least 
may never see. They shall be effaced 
henceforward (I have written to cancel 
the page on which they are). If ever 
you see them forgive me, and you will 
know what it is to forgive. 


And not less generous are the follow- 
ing words written a little later. 
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It was a complete revelation to me, 
and has taught me a marvellous quan- 
tity of most precious things—above all 
things the rashness of my own judg- 
ment (not as to the right or wrong of 
things themselves, but as to the temper 
in which men say and do them). 


While Mr. Ruskin made confession 
of his error of judgment to his corre- 
spondent he did not depart from Ha- 
warden without making an equally 
generous confession to Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Standing on the hall steps 
he begged publicly to recant all that 
he had ever said or thought of his host, 
and thus the victory was complete. 
To Ruskin the joy of the discovery 
meant much, but he was naturally not 
a little nervous as to how he was go- 
ing to explain it to Carlyle when he got 
back to Chelsea. 

All this is pleasant to learn for the 
insight it gives us into Mr. Ruskin’s 
for it is a fact that 
writer of our time was so generous in 


good-nature, no 


his sincere appreciation of greatness 
wherever he found it, just as no one 


was so severe a critic on his own er- 
rors of judgment and sins of omission 


and commission. Any reader who 
cares for proof of this statement has 
only to read, for example, the anno- 
tated edition of the second volume of 
Modern Painters, issued in twv 
volumes in 1882. But true as this is, 
and though we find Mr. Ruskin in his 
first letter to M. G. writing, “I thank 
Fors and your sweet sister very solemn- 
ly for having let me see your father,” 
it is not to be concluded that he was 
always in the same solemn mood. 
Whenever he was deeply moved he 
wrote in strong and forcible language, 
whether it was a question of spoiling 
beautiful scenery, or the mis-called res- 
toration of our ancient cathedrals. For 
as Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his mono- 
graph in the English Men of Letters 
series, says: 


small 


Vehement language was with Ruskin 
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intoxication rather than a 
He has paid a bitter 
penalty for failing to overcome the 
tendency. To paraphrase an absurd 
epigram about Oliver Goldsmith’s talk 
and his books, it might be said of Rus- 
kin that he talked like an angel and 
wrote as if he were one of the Major 
prophets. 


a literary 
moral fault. 


It is necessary to bear this criticism 
in mind while we refer to an apparent 
change in Mr. Ruskin’s opinion regard- 
ing Mr. Gladstone and the explanation 
which he gave afterwards of his posi- 


tion. In this connection we have only 
to remember his famous letter to the 
students of Glasgow University when 
he was prevailed upon to allow his 
name to be put up as an independent 
candidate for the Rectorship of that 
ancient University in the three-cornered 
contest in 1880. This led to some cor- 
respondence and when his supporters 
wrote to ask if he sympathized with 
with Mr. Glad- 


Lord Beaconsfield or 


stone, he replied: 


What, in the devil’s name have you 
to do with either Mr. D’Israeli or Mr. 
Gladstone? You are students of the 
University and have no more business 
with politics than you have with rat- 
-atching. Had you ever read ten 
words of mine with understanding, you 
would have known that I care no more 
for Mr. D’Israeli er Mr. Gladstone than 
for two old bagpipes with the drones 
going by steam, but that I hate all 
Liberalism as I do Beelzebub, and that, 
with Carlyle, I stand, we two alone 
now in England, for God and the 
Queen. 


This was, as will be agreed, rather 
a severe blow to give to students who 
were fond of playing at politics in 
Rectorial elections; but the fact that, 
on election day, he polled three hun- 
dred and nineteen votes, is a proof 
that his strongly-worded protest had 
been taken in a fair spirit. While 
this can be said for the students in 
Glasgow, another view of the situation 
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is obtained when we remember that 
the words very naturally gave offence 
at Hawarden where he had received 
such a generous welcome and a favora- 
ble opportunity of knowing Mr. Glad- 
stone and his opinions, political and 
otherwise. We are therefore prepared 
to learn of a break in the continuity 
of the letters to his correspondent at 
Hawarden on whom he was fond of 
bestowing many pet names. But we 
know now the manner in which his 
position was logically clear to himself 
and how he made it clear to his cor- 
respondent, in the following letter. 


Amiens, October 23rd, 1880. 

My Very Dear M——,—I only did not 
answer your first letter because I did 
not think it was in woman’s nature 
(being in the noble state of a loving 
daughter) to read my syllable of an- 
swer with patience, when once she 
knew the letter was mine. I wrote 
a word or two to F , and now, if in- 
deed you are dear and patient enough 
to read, I will tell you why that letter 
was written, and what it means. Of 
course it was not written for publica- 
tion. But it was written under full 
admission of the probability of being 
some day compelled to allow its pub- 
lication. Do not for an instant admit 
in your mind the taint of thought that 
I would privately write of any man— 
far less of one whom I honored and 
loved—words which I would not let 
him hear, or see, on due occasion. I 
love and honor your father; just as I 
have always told him and you that I 
did, as a perfectly right-minded private 
English gentleman; as a man of purest 
religious temper, and as one tenderly 
compassionate, and as one earnestly 
(desiring to be) just. 

But in none of these virtues, God be 
praised, is he alone in England. In 
none of these lights, does it seem to 
me, is he to be vociferously or exclu- 
sively applauded, without dishonor im- 
plied to other English gentlemen, and 
to other English politicians. Now for 
the other side, my adversary side (that 
which, surely, I candidly enough al- 
ways warned you there was in me 
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though one does not show it “up the 
lawn nor by the wood,” at Hawarden). 
I have always fiercely opposed your 
Father’s politics; I have always de- 
spised (forgive the Gorgonian word) 
his way of declaring them to the peo- 
ple. I have always despised, also, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s method of appealing to 
Parliament, and to the Queen’s ambi- 
tion, just as I do all Liberal, so-called, 
appeals to the Mob’s—not ambition (for 
Mobs have not sense enough, or knowl- 
edge enough, to be ambitious) but con- 
ceit. I could not have explained all 
this to my Liberal Glaswegian Constit- 
uents, I would not, had I been able. 
They asked me a question they had no 
business with, and got their answer 
(written between two coats of color 
which I was laying on an oak leaf, 
and about which I was, that morning, 
exceedingly solicitous, and had vowed 
that no letter should be answered at 
all)—and in my tired state “le peintre 
ne s’amuse (mais point du tout!) a étre 
ambassadeur.” The answer, neverthe- 
less;—was perfectly deliberate, and 
meant, once for all, to say on the matter 
the gist of all I had to say. 

After the election is over—and how- 
ever it goes—all this will be explained 
in another way, and you shall see every 
word before I print it, though there 
will, and must, be much that will pain 
you. But there will be nothing that 
is even apparently discourteous, and, in 
the meantime, remember, that if your 
Father said publicly of me that he 
cared no more for me (meaning Politi- 
cal and Economical me) than for a 
broken bottle stuck on the top of a 
wall—I should say—only—well, I knew 
that before—but the rest of me he loves, 
for all that. 

I meant this letter to be so legible, 
and so clear and quiet—and here it is, 
all in a mess, as usual... . Perhaps 
you'll like it better so; but mind, I’ve 
written it straight away the moment 
I opened a line from my niece saying 
she had seen Mr. Burne-Jones, and that 
you might be written to! And, my dear, 
believe this, please—if you care to be- 
lieve it—that I never in my life was in 
such peril of losing my “political inde- 
pendence” as under my little Madon- 
na’s power at Hawarden.—And I am, 
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Hawarden. 


her loving ser- 


John Ruskin. 


and shall be ever, 


vant, 


Surely this was, indeed, the amende 
honorable and does credit to the spirit 
of the writer, as well as to his friends 
at Hawarden, as the following explana- 
tory letter proves. 


Amiens, October 28th, 1880. 


My Darling Little Madonna,—You are 
really gratia plena (don’t be shocked, 
I’m writing about the Saints all day, 
just now, and don’t know when I’m 
talking quite properly to my pets), but 
it is unspeakably sweet of your Father 
and you to forgive me so soon, and I’m 
inclined to believe anything you’ll tell 
me of him, after that; only, you know, 
I’m a great believer in goodness, and 
fancy there are many people who ought 
to be canonized who never are, so 
that—be a man ever so good—I’m not 
idolatrous of him. (If it’s a—Madonna, 
it’s another thing you know.) But I 
never for an instant meant any com- 
parison or likeness between D. and 
your Father—they merely had to be 
named as they were questioned of. On 
the other hand, I know nothing about 
D. whatsoever, but have a lurking ten- 
derness about him because my own 
father had a liking for bim, and was 
in great grief about my first political 
letter—twenty (or thirty) years ago— 
which was a fierce attack upon him. 

I do trust nothing more will ever 
cause you to have doubt or pain. I 
can’t get what I have to say said; I’m 
tired to-day,—have found out things 
very wonderful, and had—with your 
letter at least—more pleasure than I 
can bear without breaking down. Dear 
love to your father. Ever your grate- 
ful, 

8t. C.? 


Letters, such as the foregoing, surely 
prove that, while he in no degree de- 
parted from the position he originally 
had taken, in giving a perhaps too 
forceful expression to a deep-rooted 


1 St. Chrysostom (St. John the Golden-mouthed), 
the name given to Mr. Ruskin by his friend Mrs. 
Cowper-Temple. 
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conviction, he, nevertheless, was fully 
convinced in his own mind of the truth 
of his opinion regarding Mr. Gladstone 
from a political standpoint, and only 
regretted, sincerely, that the published 
expression of his opinion should have 
come under the notice of those imme- 
diately concerned at an earlier date 
than he would have liked, thereby 
causing doubt and pain, inasmuch as 
it may have affected their feelings of 
regard for him as a friend, or caused 
them to have doubts as to his sincerity 
and regard for them. This was the 
only difference of opinion, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, the 
only speck on the horizon of love that 
Mr. Ruskin experienced with his cor- 
respondent. His love was too sincere 
for his friends at Hawarden to allow 
any difference to separate them, and 
it is borne out in the whole series of 
letters written by Mr. Ruskin that his 
last words are his expressions of love 
for Mr. Gladstone and all the mem- 
bers of his family. Nothing did so 
much to cheer Mr. Ruskin in his fits of 
despondency as to hear M. G. play to 
him. So much, indeed, was he affected 
by her playing that he could not find 
words to express feelings, and 
would therefore content himself by 
saying repeatedly, “Thank you.” Else- 
where he expresses his opinion on the 


his 


power of music in these words: 


Music is the nearest at hand, the 
most orderly, the most delicate and the 
most perfect of all bodily pleasures; it 
is the only one which is equally helpful 
to all the ages of men—helpful from the 
nurse’s song to her infant, to the music, 
unheard of others, which so often 
haunts the deathbed of pure and inno- 
cent spirits. 

Mr. Ruskin was always keenly de- 
voted to music, and was so to the end. 
Nothing delighted him more than the 
ballads of the North Country which 
Mrs. Severn often sang to him. It will 
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also be remembered that he took a spe- 
cial pleasure in the cathedral at Ox- 
ford, when he had it closed for himself 
on occasions and could roam up and 
down the aisle, in meditative mood, lis- 
tening to the music of the magnificent 
organ there, 

In ministering to him in days of 
trouble we should gratefully remember 
M. G. as one of his best benefactors. 
In one of his letters to her referring 
to Browning he says, “He knows much 
of music, does he not? but I think he 
must like it mostly for its discords”; 
a remark with which many will agree 
to differ and think of as one of the 
writer’s perversities. While he wrote 
thus of Browning it is well to remem- 
ber that he praised him in his books 
(in the Elements of Drawing and in 
volume iv. of Modern Painters) for 
every sentence he wrote of the Middle 
Ages, as always right and profoundly 
true. 

While it is, of course, not possible in 
the space at my disposal to treat of 
all the topics dealt with in the letters, 
it may be both interesting and instruc- 
tive to give some extracts to show the 
wide field of Mr. Ruskin’s likes and 
dislikes in the subjects treated in this 
correspondence. 


I don’t think a pretty tree is ever 
meant to be drawn with all its leaves 
on, any more than a day when its sun 
is at noon. One draws the day in its 
morning or evening; the tree in its 
spring or autumn. 


It is a great grace of the olive, not 
enough thought on, that it does not 
hurt the grass underneath. 


I’m so very glad your father is in- 
terested in Deucalion, I never got any 
credit from anybody for my geology, 
and it is the best of me by far. And 
I really think I’ve got those stuck up 
surveyors in a fix, rather! I’m going 
in at the botanists next and making 
diagrams of trees to ask them questions 
about. ...tI never was so lazy as I 
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am just now, in all my life. If only I 
enjoyed being lazy I should not mind, 
but I’m only ashamed of myself, and 
get none of the comfort. 


The second volume of Preterita is 
giving me a lot of trouble, because I 
have to describe many things in it that 
people never see nowadays—and it is 
like writing about the moon. Also, 
when I begin to crow a little, it doesn’t 
read so pretty as the humble pie (April, 
1886). 


If a great illness like that is quite 
conquered, the return to the lovely 
world is well worth having left it for 
the painful time; one never knew what 
beauty was before (unless in happy 
love which I had about two hours and 
three-quarters of an hour of, once in 
my life). 


Dear love to your father; but tell 
him he hasn’t scattered the Angelic 
Land-League, and that that Punch is 
not a representative of its stick—or 
shillelagh—power. 


I’m so wild just now because your 
father won’t make me Prime Minister 
for a day, like the Sleeper Awakened. 


If the Queen would have me for 
Grand Vizier, I’d save papa such a lot 
of trouble, and come and chop twigs 
with him afterwards—when he’d got 
the tree down. 


I don’t think he need have set himself 
in the Nineteenth Century to prove to 
the Nineteenth Century that all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are valueless. 


For these seven years, nay these ten 
years, I have tried to get either Mr. 
Gladstone, or any other conscientious 
Minister of the Crown, to feel that the 
law of land possession was for all the 
world, and eternal as the mountains 
and the sea. Those who possess the 
land must live on it, not by taxing 
it. Stars and seas and rocks must pass 
away before that word of God shall 
pass away, “The Land is Mine.” And 
the position taken by Parliament just 
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now is so frightful to me, in its abso- 
lute defiance of every human prognos- 
tic of Revolution, that I must write to 
you in this solemn way about it, the 
first note I gravely sit down to write in 
my old nursery with, I trust, yet un- 
crushed life and brain. 


Although we find Mr. Ruskin writing 
to his correspondent as “My Darling 
M.” and saying, “you know good writ- 
ing and feeling as well as I do, and 
we are not likely to differ a jot about 
anything else,” it is the fact that they 
did differ about somethirg else. It was 
on the occasion when M. G. wrote to 
tell Mr. Ruskin she was about to get 
married and asked for his blessing. 
Here is his humorous reply: 


December 29th, 1885. 


Darling M@——,—Bless you? Blest if I 
do! I'll give you absolution, if you 
come and ask it very meekly, but don’t 
you know how I hate girls marrying 
curates? You must come directly and 
play me some lovely tunes,—it’s the last 
chance you'll have of doing anything 
to please me, for I don’t like married 
women; I like sibyls and children and 
vestals and so on. Not that I mean 
to quarrel with you. if you'll come now 
and make it up. If you can leave your 
father at all—sooner or later by a day 
or two doesn’t matter, or a day or two 
out of what you have left (I had rather 
you waited till crocus or anemone time, 
for we’re about ugliest just now). As 
for F., she was a horrid traitoress, but 
you have been very faithful to me 
through all my wicked sayings about 
papa (I can tell you there would have 
been a word or two more if you hadn’t 
been in the way). As for the poverty 
and cottage and all the rest of that 
nonsense, do you think you'll get any 
credit in heaven for being poor when 
you fall in love first? If you had 
married a conscientious Bishop, and 
made him live in a pig-sty—4 la bonne 
heure! 

Ever your loving and too forgiving, 

St. C. 


And, again, by way of explanation: 
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I didn’t mean, and never have 
thought, that girls were higher or holier 
than wives—Heaven forbid. I merely 
said I liked them better, which, surely, 
is extremely proper of me. 


Writing of Carlyle, at the time of his 
death, to M. G., Mr. Ruskin expresses 
his belief in a brighter world, another 
life than this, in the following beauti- 
ful words: 

j 

The death of Carlyle is no sorrow to 
me. It is, I believe, not an end—but a 
beginning of his real life. Nay, per- 
haps, also of mine. My remorse, every 
day he lived, for not having enough 
loved him in the days gone by is not 
greater now, but less, in the hope that 
he knows what I am feeling about him 
at this and all other moments. 


In the preface to Arrows of the Chase, 
Mr. Ruskin remarks, “I never wrote a 
letter in my life which all the world 
are not welcome to read if they will,” 
and this, it may be said, was no idle 
boast. Of few great writers can the 
same be said, for some of the saddest 
chapters in literary history are due to 
the publication of letters which should 
never have been printed. It is to be 
feared that letter-writing is in these 
days a lost art, for really great letter- 
writers, of whom there must always be 
few, must men of large 
Ruskin had the saving grace and vir- 
tue in that he only wrote when he had 


be leisure. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


their Readers. 


something to Read where you 
will you will always find something to 
interest and stimulate on art and 
morals affecting the highest interests 
of life. Born 
liarly fitted to nurture a 
gifted spirit, he early found his work 
and steadily pursued it to the end,—to 
make for others a world better to live 
in and full of hope, for ever “thinking 
things are pure, and 
His mes- 


say. 


in circumstances pecu- 
great and 


on whatsoever 
lovely, and of good report.” 
sage, whether we find it in his letters 
or his books was, is, and will be found 
helpful to all who read and study 
aright, for like the prophets of old, he 
held his great gifts as a sacred trust 
the advancement of God’s King- 
dom. And if we have been able to 
show that the letters addressed to M. 
G. and H. G. have all the charm and 
the chivalry for which he was known, 
no less than for the insight we gain into 
his character, we can echo the words 
of one of his best commentators who 
writes: “Let us take Ruskin seriously, 
for the more seriously we take him, the 


for 


more we shall make out of him, and 


the more he will make of us.’ 
W. Sinclair. 


Note-——The writer desires to thank 
Mr. Ruskin’s literary executors,—Mrs. 
Severn and Mr. Alexander Wedderburn 
—for granting permission to make use 
of the letters contained in the forego- 
ing article. 
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Nothing is more encouraging about 
books to-day than the great and ever- 
increasing demand for reprints of those 
which may be termed the classics—our 
own masterpieces and the famous 
works of other countries. 

The question is often asked, What is 
Perhaps no better definition 
than Sainte-Beuve'’s. 


a classic? 


has been given 


THEIR READERS. 


He defines a classic as the work of “‘an 
old author, canonized by admiration, 
an authority in his particular 
style.’ The authors of whom this may 
be said are to be found among all na- 
tionalities. Their influence, and the 
appreciation of them, are prescribed by 
no geographical limit nor technicality 
In all civilized countries 


and 


of language. 
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they form a bond of union among the 
learned and cultured; they federate the 
intellect of the world. 

It is from these classics that most of 
the multitude of cheap reprints, issued 
during the past few years, have been 
drawn. If, by reason of their cheap- 
ness, a tithe of them are then 
their influence must be very great, and 
one that bodes well for the disposition 
of the masses towards literature. 

Judging from an experience of over 
forty years there can be little doubt, 
that among books of a solid character, 
more are being sought after now than 
was the case some years ago. This is 
probably due to the wider and more 
systematic character of our education, 
and also to the greater leisure which 
nearly all classes enjoy. It is not to 
be forgotten that there were reprints 
and popular series years ago, although 
only in our day has the reprint, of 
which they were the advance guard, 
come into its kingdom. 

About the middle of the last century 
especially, libraries and series were 
greatly in vogue. They were not al- 
ways confined to the re-issue of pre- 
viously published books, but consisted 
also of original works written for the 
Of fiction the libraries were 

For example, there was the 


read, 


purpose. 
humerous. 
Parlor Library, which contained about 
three hundred novels by such writers as 
G. P. R. James, Mary Howitt, Mrs. 8. 
C. Hall, the Banim Brothers, the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, William Carleton, and 
others. The Railway Library consisted 
of some fifteen hundred 
which writers like Bulwer Lytton, Har- 
rison Ainsworth, Mrs. Grey, Miss Por- 
ter, and James contributed. 
Again, there was Bentley’s series of 
Standard Novels the 
publication of which meant an outlay of 
nearly £100,000. It contained works by 
Theodore Hook, James Morier, W. H. 
Maxwell, Miss Ferrier, Leigh Hunt, 
Mrs. Inchbald, W. Godwin, and Mrs. 


volumes, to 


Grant 


and Romances, 
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Trollope. Somewhat more serious in 
character was the Family Library, in 
eighty volumes, the Home and Colonial 
Library, and Readings for the Rail, all 
published by John Murray. 

But libraries dealing with religious 
literature were perhaps the most nu- 

Such issues as the Encyclo- 
Metropolitana and Lardner’s 
with others of a 


merous. 
peedia 

Cabinet of 
similar character, appealed to a particu- 
ar class. The strictly classic libraries 
were in a minority as compared with 


Science, 


those containing works of a general 
character. Among the most popular 
classical libraries were Dove’s, Walk- 
er’s, in eighty volumes, Suttaby’s,° 
Sharpe’s British Classics, noted for the 
beauty of their illustrations, and Tilt’s 
Miniature Classics. These all con- 
tained most of the books that are re- 
produced in the various libraries of to- 
day. 

The largest and best selling libraries 
of the past were those issued by Henry 
George Bohn. The first of them, the 
Standard Library, was commenced in 
1846, and, by-and-by, some fifteen dif- 
ferent libraries became associated with 
Bohn’s name. His greatest success was 
his issue of classical translations, which 
were helpful as “cribs” to the student. 
The Bohn libraries were sold in 1864 to 
Messrs. G. Bell & Sons for the large 
sum of the 
of half a million volumes. 

There 
Lraries issued by Charles Knight, John 
Chapman, John Cassell, W. and R. 
Chambers, and others, 


£35,000, stock consisting 


were also many popular li- 


Changes have come in the book 
world, and the present large output of 
good, wholesome, cheap literature has 
to some extent superseded the old li- 
Where, even, is the “shilling 
The six- 


braries. 
shocker” of a few years ago? 
penny reprint is all the fashion, and 
it is having enormous sales. 
The coming of the sixpenny 
has considerably affected the sale of 


novel 
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sixpenny magazines. People evidently 
prefer a complete story to a collection 
of articles, however readable. Most of 
our popular books have been reprinted 
at sixpence; over a thousand such 
issues are just now in circulation. 
These are chiefly bought by summer 
travellers, for they cost little and can 
be thrown away when done with. Ifa 
limited number of any “sixpenny” is 
issued and allowed to go “out of print,” 
it frequently acts as an advertisement 
for the better editions, which are al- 
ways kept in print. Here, then, we see 
the people being led to higher things in 
literature. 

A striking development in 
nies” has been the reprinting by the 
Rationalist Press of controversial and 
scientific works. Of Professor Haeck- 
el’s “Riddle of the Universe” over 100,- 
000 copies have been sold, and for such 


“sixpen- 


works as Herbert Spencer’s “Educa- 
tion,” Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
Mill “On Liberty,” Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
“An Agnostic’s Apology,” and Profes- 


sor Huxley’s “Lectures and Essays” 


there has been an universal demand. 
In fact, nearly 1,000,000 copies of this 
“Rationalist”’ of literature have 
been sold. These have been replied to 
by sixpenny editions of 


orthodox books, but their sales, so far 


class 
religious and 


as can be judged, have been small in 
comparison. The “Rationalist” reprints 
circulate greatly through working- 
men’s clubs in the North of England, 
and are read by many thoughtful and 
intelligent young men. What the effect 
of their influence will be it is impossi- 
ble to say. To all serious-minded and 
thoughtful people that will appear a 
problem fraught with possibilities for 
good or evil. 

The question has often been asked, 
Is the sixpenny reprint come to stay, 
or is it only a phase of bookselling 
which in a short time will pass away? 
This the affirma- 


tive, as its popularity is 


ean be answered in 


undoubtedly 
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assured. About twenty-five years ago 
there was an attempt to establish a 
series of sixpenny reprints, and many 
popular works were issued in this 
form. It was, however, doomed to fail- 
ure on account of the quarto size in 
which the books were produced. The 
present prevailing size, a large octavo, 
is much more suitable for general 
readers, and its utility can be judged 
by all who travel by rail, train, or 
omnibus. Here you will find them in 
the hands of girls, and men who do not 
care for the newspaper, going and re- 
turning from the city, and for railway 
readers the sixpenny edition has en- 
tirely taken the place of the picture- 
boarded novel so popular half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Its popularity is not surprising, as in 
these reprints of fiction the literary 
value is far greater than many of the 
new novels issued in a more expensive 
form. For a work to appear as a six- 
penny reprint unmistakably 
that through one factor or another it 
has a claim upon the appreciation of 
the this 
taste is produced and fostered for better 


shows 


public. If by cheapness a 
literature among a class hitherto only 
partially touched, but in which there is 
often much intelligence and thought, 
then not only will the community be 
benefited, but it will be a gratifying 
result to all who are engaged in pro- 
ducing our literature. 

Here let us pass from the sixpenny 
reprints to the dainty and more per- 
manent reprint at a higher price. First, 
a distinct falling off is noticeable in the 
Exception 
ase 


re-issue of religious books. 
has, however, to be made in the 
of such classics as Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
“Imitation of Christ,” St. Augustine’s 
“Confessions,” the “‘Thoughts” of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and other works of a cos- 
mopolitan religious character. 

The real triumph of the classics in a 
handsome “get-up” may be said to bave 
commenced some ten years ago by the 
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issue of the Temple Shakespeare. Mr. 
Sidney Lee, in his life of Shakespeare, 
remarks that: “From the accession of 
Queen Anne to the present day, the 
tide of Shakespeare’s reputation, both 
on the stage and among critics, has 
flowed onward almost uninterruptedly.” 
He might have added that the issue of 
editions of his plays has also flowed 
on in the same satisfactory manner. 
Apparently we have reached high-water 
mark in the variety of the editions of 
Shakespeare’s works. Anyhow, their 
sale and the appreciation of them, both 
by students and the public, were never 
greater than they are to-day. 

The Temple Shakespeare, which was 
begun in 1894, has had a quite remarka- 
ble sale. It has been made known that 
annually it sells to the number of 250,- 
000 volumes, while it has had a great 
success in America, and some 100,000 
volumes are sent there every year. 
The success of the Temple Shakespeare 
has encouraged others to go and do 
likewise. There have been editions in 
the most varied styles and at all prices, 
from the facsimile reprint of the first 
Four Folios to the “Ellen Terry Midget 
Edition,” in forty volumes. The pub- 
lishers of this edition recently received 
an order for 10,000 volumes—a fact 
which shows the marvellous vitality of 
England’s greatest classic. Further 
Shakespeare editions—some seventeen 
of them—are either just completed or 
in course of issue, several of them run- 
ning to forty volumes. Here are the 
titles of a number: “The Hampstead 
dition,” “The Chiswick Edition,” “The 
Arden,” “The Little Quarto,” “The 
Waistcoat Pocket Edition,” “The Bi- 
jou,” “The Pocket-Book Classics,” “The 
Red-Letter Library,” “The National Li- 
brary Edition,’ “The Stratford Town 
Edition”’—of which fifteen copies are 
being printed on vellum at one hundred 
guineas each—“The Stage,” “The Ox- 
ford Miniature,” “The Favorite Clas- 
sies,” “The Universal Library Edition,” 
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“The Thin Paper Classics,” “The Old 
English Spelling Edition,” and “The 
Variorum Edition.” 

Such a collection of *Shake- 
speares in the early years of the twen- 
tieth century is an event of which 
Englishmen may justly be proud. It 
is somewhat strange that the century 
should open with a great depression 
in the issue and sale of general poetry, 
while the two authors now command- 
ing the greatest sales are both poets, 
Shakespeare and the Persian, Omar 
Khayyim. Is all the love of poetry 
going out to them, to the hurt of our 
modern as well as our minor poets? 
It is an unsettling thought! 

When the balance of the first edition 
of FitzGerald’s “Omar” was presented 
by him to Mr. Quaritch and sold for a 
penny a copy, its fortune was made, as 
we see in the fact that about thirty 
different editions are now on the mar- 
ket, FitzGerald’s first rendering of the 
“Rubaiyat” being, of course, out of 
copyright. Whether it be the spirit of 
Omar or the rhythmic rendering of 
FitzGerald that has taken hold of the 
English-speaking people, the fact re- 
mains that the popularity of this book 
is greater than ever it was. It appeals 
to the great public who can pay only 
one penny, as well as to those who can 
afford a more costly and artistic edi- 
tion. The literary cult which exists to 
interpret Omar, and keep his memory 
green, has undoubtedly done much to 
stimulate and increase his popularity. 
As Mr. T. B. Aldrich writes: 


new 


Sultan and Slave alike have gone their 
way 

With Bahram Gur, but whither none 
may say; 

Yet he who charmed the wise at 

Naishapur 

Seven centuries since, still charms the 
wise to-day. 


Coming to the sale of the various li- 
braries or series, and dealing first with 
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the older classics, Dante stands out as 
by far the most popular. In the Tem- 
Classics, which series was com- 
menced in 1896, and 
nearly 200 different volumes, 20,000 vol- 
of Dante have been Ho- 
mer’s “Iliad” and “Odyssey” are al- 
Ways in great demand; so are “Livy,” 
“Horace,” “Xenophon,” and many other 
works by the ancient classical writers. 

Nevertheless, it is our English clas- 
sics that are most drawn upon for re- 
prints in these days. Reprints of es- 
says are very popular, those of Bacon 
being most in demand. Within the 
past few months fourteen different edi- 


ple 
now consists of 


umes sold. 


tions of “Bacon” have been published. 
No one has attempted, so far, to claim 
that these essays were written by 
Shakespeare, and we can rejoice that 
the memory of two great wriiers is 
ever kept in our mind by the mere 
sale of their works. Of the older Eng- 
lish classics the most popular are 
Browne’s “Religio Medici” and Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” of which 
some forty editions are in circulation. 
The lofty music of George Herbert’s 
“The Temple” finds an echo in most 
series, alongside Izaak Walton’s ‘‘Com- 
pleat Angler,’ Gilbert White’s “His- 
tory of Selborne,” More’s “Utopia,” and 
Hobbes’s “Leviathan.” Taking the 
more modern English writers, we find 
that the charming and _ fascinating 
prose of Charles Lamb out 
prominently, but Emerson, Carlyle, and 
Hazlitt have many admirers. 

It is gratifying to find that what may 


stands 


be termed classical fiction takes a good 
place in the 
“Robinson Crusoe, 


sale of reproductions. 


” 


“The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” and the fairy tales of 
Grimm and Andersen maintain a fore- 
most position in the hearts of youth. 
The pure and simple, 
which is reprinted more than any other 
is Oliver Goldsmith's “Vicar of Wake- 
field.” Since the of the MS. to 
“Old Newbery” for £60, it must have 


classic novel, 


sale 


Reprints and their 


Readers. 


reprinted thousands of times, and 
if not more read, 


been 
it is more bought, 
now than when it was first published. 
There some thirty different 
editions of Jane Austen’s novels, and 
Miss Mitford’s “Our Village” is also 
very popular. Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cran- 
ford,” with its artistic and literary set- 
ting of old-world life, has still a charm 
and fascination for every English man 
In the Temple Classics 


are now 


and woman, 
30,000 copies of this book have been 
sold since 1896, and it is still one of 
the most assured volumes in any series 
The works of Fielding 
and Smollett in an edited form are 
usually successful, but “Jane Eyre,” 
“Adam Bede,” “Westward Ho!” and 
“John Halifax” are to be had in some 
thirty different editions—a fact that 
speaks eloquently for itself. Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens are successful 
whenever reprinted. It is interesting 
to note that when a popular book like 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” or “East 
Lynne” runs out of copyright, there 
are a number of publishers ready with 
editions to place upon the market. Not 
unfrequently a score of different edl- 
tions are simultaneously issued. 

It belongs to the subject of reprints 
to note an extraordinary edition of 
Dickens which has its origin in Amer- 
Sumptuous is searcely the word 


of reprints. 


ica. 

for it. 
England, but necessarily their sale has 
not been very great. There are really 
two editions, the first, the “St. Dun- 
stan’s,” for millionaires only. It con- 
sists of 130 volumes, and sells for £26,- 
000. Only copies are being 
printed—on vellum throughout. The 
other edition is “The Autograph,” in 
fifty-six volumes, selling for £336. No 
author has ever had such a monument 


Copies have been imported into 


fifteen 


erected to his memory as is implied in 
these magnificent volumes. 

A notable fact in regard to reprints 
is the charm and daintiness with which 


many are produced. Those printed on 
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the Oxford India paper, and other thin 
papers, are handy for the pocket, take 
up little room on the shelf, and have 
good type. Thin paper pocket editions 
of Sir Walter Scott, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, and Dickens have had 
large sales. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this is not a passing 
phase. Being attractively produced, 
they have, in any case, greatly assisted 
in adding to the popularity of various 
authors. For one to be included in 
them shows that his or her works have 
come to take a place among the English 
literature which the nation considers 
worth preserving. 

Moreover, there is another important 
point connected with all these pocket 
reprints. They appeal, by their taste- 
fulness, to people other than the good 
reader, for undoubtedly certain buyers 
are attracted by the binding, by the 
type, by the illustrations, or by some 
originality. If only you can reach a 
section of the public hitherto un- 
touched, a great number of readers will 
be found. 

In most reprints attention is given 
to the soundness of the text. This is 
occasionally a difficult matter. With 
the works of some of our older masters 
it is not easy to give an unabridged 
text without offending the suscepti- 
bilities of readers. But judicious edit- 
ing usually gets rid of this problem, as 
well as of that of the obstacle involved 
in the old method of spelling. There 
is always a small public who will have 
unexpurgated editions, usually scholars 
or students. 

A feature of the “reprint revival,” as 
it has been termed, is the revival also 
of the private press. Since the inven- 
tion of movable type, the art of print- 
ing has proved a fascinating study and 
pastime for the cultured and learned. 
In the fifteenth century, especially in 
France, printing-presses were set up 
in monasteries and private houses, and 
many of the Greek and Latin classics 
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then produced beautiful speci- 
mens of typography. In this country 
one of the most noted private presses 
was that established, in 1757, by 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill. It 
went on for forty years, and although 
no works of great literary importance 
were issued from it, yet many of its 
issues were largely sold through the 


were 


booksellers. 

The ways of the bookseller in the 
eighteenth century were much the same 
as the ways of his successors in the 
twentieth, as is noted in one of Wal- 
pole’s letters written to John Chute in 
1757: “The London bookseller plays me 
If I do not allow 
will do 


all manner of tricks. 
them ridiculous profits they 
nothing to promote the sale, and when 
I do, they buy up the impression and 
sell it at an advanced price before my 
face.” Surely history here repeats it- 
self. 

From that period onwards there has 
been a certain ebb and flow in 
this pleasurable occupation—the private 
printing-press. A far-reaching depar- 
ture was made when the Kelmscott 
Press came into existence in 1890, under 
the supervision of William Morris, who 
designed the type, ornamental letters, 
and borders. In all, fifty-three volumes 
were issued from the Kelmscott Press, 
including the monumental 
of typography in the “Chaucer” and 


specimens 


“Spencer.” 

The Vale Press and that of “The 
Sign of the Dial’ followed. They were 
directed by Messrs. Hacon and Rick- 
etts, and their output consisted chiefly 
of limited editions of the works of our 
old authors. Thus there were selections 
from John Milton, Sir John Suckling, 
Michael Drayton, William Blake, 
Henry Vaughan, Shelley, Keats, and 
others. The editions consisted usually 
of about 200 copies, which were quickly 
sold, frequently at a considerable ad- 
vance in price. 

The Doves Press, under the manage- 
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ment of Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 
also produced some admirably printed 
books, including a sumptuous edition 
of the Authorized Version of the Bible. 
The Essex House Press, under the 
guidance of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, has also 
issued an edition of the English Bible, 
King Edward VII.’s Prayer-book, and 
many other works of great literary 
value. The high aim of the numerous 
presses now or recently in existence 
has been the reproduction of works 
really valuable to the student or the 
book-lover. Bearing that in mind, the 
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following list of the more important 
may be of interest: The Chiswick 
Press, The Daniel Press, The Astolat 
Press, The Eragny Press, the Sign of 
the Rose, Tbe Caradox Press, and the 
Pear-tree Press. Including the per- 
sonal trading and private presses, we 
have to-day at least fifty different 
typographical establishments in exist- 
ence, which shows that there is no lack 
of appreciation for the masterpieces of 
English literature when these are well 
edited and tastefully produced. 
Joseph Shaylor. 
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Then began that siege of Ruddiford 
Castle of which the traditions, and 
even the records, have come down 
through centuries. Town and country 
against castle, and this defended by 
a mere handful of men, it yet held out 
for days, such was the spirit of the 
woman who commanded it. 

Each morning Lord Marlowe him- 
self, pale and ghastly from his cap- 
tivity, came to the town gate and de- 
manded his step-mother’s surrender; 
each morning she defied him in person, 
mocking and telling him to ride away 
to his Queen, who would soon be in 
sore need of his services. High on the 
keep the banner of York flew, spread- 
ing its heavy folds in the bitter east 
wind that blew over the dark fields of 
February; the Roden colors had dis- 
appeared, perhaps for ever. Isabel 
pointed upwards, and laughed at the 
stern faces grouped far below. 

A party of resolute men were 
sembled there. Lord Marlowe, Jasper 
Tilney, his daring Fellowship, Black 
Andrew with his dead master’s little 


as- 


WARS OF THE 


RosEs. 


band of men,—all with set teeth swear- 
ing vengeance on the Jezebel who had 
murdered him. Last, not least, An- 
tonio slipped from one to another, ad- 
vising, suggesting, taking no heed of 
the impatient scorn which met him, 
for no one knew the ins and outs, the 
byways of the castle, better than he, 
and not Lord Marlowe himself was 
more eager to enter it. 

The archers and crossbow men 
climbed to the roofs of the near houses, 
and sent showers of bolts and arrows 
over the ramparts and into the courts. 
It was only by extreme caution that 
Lady Marlowe’s men could escape that 
deadly hail; but they, in their turn, 
took advantage of the loopholes near 
the gates, and repaid the besiegers in 
their own coin. Many Roden men fell 
dead and were carried away; and not 
only the men-at-arms, but several of 
the townspeople who volunteered to 
help in the assault on one gate-or an- 
other. These were furious with rage 
and terror, for their old traditions had 
taught them to hate the very name of 
York, and now their Vicar, loved as a 
man and revered as a saint, was lying 
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in peril of death in the castle dungeon, 
along with their two best fellow- 
townsmen. What was Ruddiford with- 
out the three quaint, beloved figures, 
Sir Thomas Pye and his two friends, 
Timothy and Simon? 

The besiegers brought battering-rams 
to drive open the gates, being already 
in possession of the bridge and all the 
precincts of the castle; but the be- 
sieged were before them with great 
stones and boiling oil, so that they 
could not approach near enough for 
their purpose. Day by day these as- 
saults were renewed; day by day they 
were foiled by the quickness and reso- 
lution of Lady Marlowe and her men. 
The castle had passed from the Red 
to the White Rose, and it began to seem 
likely that Lady Marlowe would suc- 
cessfully hold it till a Yorkist force 
should sweep that way, taking posses- 
sion of town as well as castle, driving 
away the little Lancastrian troop and 
overawing the country. 

Popular rumor, which flew from end 
to end of England as the war ebbed 
and flowed, had already spread the 
news that Queen Margaret’s victory at 
St. Albans had not been followed up 
by any general triumph of her cause. 
London, it seemed, would have none 
of her, maddened as she was by re- 
venge, and unable or unwilling to keep 
her wild northern troops in any sort 
of order. Rumors that she was likely 
to move northward again with the King 
and Prince, in search of reinforcements 
from the Midlands, always loyal to her, 
reached the Ruddiford besiegers and 
nerved them to stronger efforts. Lord 
Marlowe’s face grew more worn and 
stern every day. The Queen might be 
in need of her faithful servant; but he 
had vowed not to leave Ruddiford till 
he could rescue Margaret Roden from 
his stepmother’s hands, and carry her 
with him. In spite of the girl’s gen- 
erous letter, which lay next his heart, 
he could not leave her among dangers 
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which would not end with her present 
captivity. 

All that went on within the walls 
was well enough known to the towns- 
people without. Watchmen on the 
church-tower, where the colors of 
Roden and Lancaster still waved to- 
gether as the Vicar had long ago 
hoisted them, saw the movements of 
the small garrison as if from the keep 
itself. News worked its way out, too. 
On the first day the ringers tolled the 
church-bells, for they saw a funeral 
procession on its way from the hall to 
the chapel, and they could even hear 
the voice of Sir Thomas Pye, strong 
and trembling, as he, with chains on 
his wrists, by Lady Marlowe's orders, 
committed his old friend’s body to the 
dust. Somehow, it was known in the 
town that after this hasty funeral her 
Ladyship held a mock trial and 
cused the Vicar and his two friends of 
having murdered Sir William. They 
had been the last alone with him. 
She had not her precious witness, An- 
tonio, it was true, but she was in no 
ia00d for formalities. When the three 
worthies were dragged back to the 
dungeon whence they came, their lives 
were already forfeit to the vengeance 
of a wicked woman. 

While the Ruddiford men, moved to 
greater fury by the imminent danger 
of those they loved and respected, were 
attacking the town-gate more violently 
than ever, Antonio, believing more in 
intrigue than in force, spent most of 
his time creeping from point to point 
below the walls, searching for any un- 
defended corner where the garrison 
might be taken by surprise. His ad- 
miration for Lady Marlowe’s genius 
and daring went on deepening, while 
his terror and hatred deepened too. 
She had indeed done wonders with her 
small band; it seemed as if by miracle 
she had multiplied them. Such en- 
trances as could not be defended were 
by her orders built up with stones; one 


ac- 
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of these, as Antonio soon discovered, 
was the door of which he had the key, 
and by which he had escaped from the 
sastle. Some secret attraction drew 
him to watch that corner of the ram- 
parts. Great bushes of ivy hung down 
the old walls there, the thick stems 
rooted in the grass bank below which 
the river flowed, hurrying over the 
weir. Close by was the sluice belong- 
ing to the castle mill, where the stream 
was divided by the buildings, half of 
it being in the control of the miller, 
who was still there, though he and his 
men hardly dared to show themselves 
for fear of bolts and arrows from the 
castle. 

Antonio was watching 
in the twilight, when suddenly, as if 
in answer to his expectations, he saw 
ramparts, just above 


this corner 


a figure on the 
the place where the door used to be. 
It was a small, squat figure,—a woman, 
he thought, though he could not see 
clearly in the shadows. In 
moment it had disappeared. 

The wind which had lulled 
evening, sprang up again and rustled 
the trees and swung the masses of ivy. 
There was shouting from the town, 
and a sudden barking of dogs within 
the castle. 

Antonio waited near the river, hidden 
tree; but though he 
could 


another 


towards 


behind a willow 
strained his eyes and ears, he 
see and hear nothing more, till sud- 
denly, in a pause between the gusts of 
wind and a lull in the distant noises, 
he first was aware of the same squat 
standing on the wall of the 
and then heard a loud splash 
and a short shriek, this seemingly in- 
stantly choked, as if the escaping 
creature remembered that there might 
be a worse fate than to be drowned in 
the Ruddy. 

Antonio dashed into the water, which 
was not deep, though at this time of 
the year very muddy. Seizing the 
woman by her wet clothes, he dragged 


figure 
sluice, 
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her with some difficulty to the further 
bank, and found that it was Dame 
Kate who had thus adventured her- 
self beyond the walls, and having ex- 
hausted her strength and nerves in 
clambering down, had turned giddy on 
the sluice with the dark water slip- 
ping about her feet. 

She sat on the bank behind the wil- 
lows, her teeth chattering, and tried 
to answer Antonio’s impatient ques- 
tions. Like the rest of the household 
she had never loved him, but he was 
now on the right side, he had saved 
her life, and the old soul clung to him 
as a friend, however rough his words 
might be. 

“You old fooi!’ he cried in her ear. 
“Why come out alone? If you knew 
a way, why not bring Mistress Mar- 
garet with you?’ 

“Mistress Margaret?” she said, with 
a sob and a laugh. “Heaven send she 
may be alive! My lamb! I bave not 
set eyes on her since the night the 
dogs howled and Sir William died,— 
that was foul play, foul play, Master 
Tony. My Lady keeps her locked up 
in her own rooms—the saints grant she 
feeds her!—it is but little we get, me 
and the maids. They say the siege will 
be long, for she’ll hold Ruddiford till 
the army do come and drive you all 
and provisions is short, they 
say. And Sir Thomas and Masters 
Toste, they be to die to-morrow at 
dawn; useless mouths she says, they 
tell me, and she calls them murderers, 
but IT'll take oath they never 
touched his worship. Why, they loved 
him as well as you or I.” 

“Is that all the news you have to 
What did you come out 
Is there no 


away, 


my 


bring, dame? 
for? How did you do it? 
guard within there?” 
“Nay, he was gone to get his supper 
—and now the door is walled up, they 
think it safe—but I bethought me of 
the ivy there. I’ve known young men 
climb down that way to see their 
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sweethearts. I was a-going to find out 
Master Tilney or my Lord, and tell 
them if I could scramble out, with my 
old dizzy head and risk o’ broken 
bones, they could climb in. Quiet in 
the dark, they’d manage it. They’d 
cross the weir and the sluice, and not 
tumble in like me.” 

“Well said, dame; have done 
bravely,” said Antonio. He smiled 
brightly and held out his hand to her. 
“Up, then! Come along with me to 
the bridge. There’s a fire in the tower, 
and you can dry and warm yourself, 
while I go to the gentlemen.” 

The old woman, already stiff from 
her wetting, moved slowly and pain- 
fully over the long damp grass. An- 
tonio gave her his arm, and guided her 
tottering steps with sufficient kindness. 
While chattered of the state of 
things within the castle it was only 
half his brain that listened and under- 
stood; the other half was full of a plan 
of his own. 

In the meanwhile, he approved of 
her opinion that all this noisy attack 
from without would be easily resisted 
for many days, and would most cer- 
tainly cost the life of the three wor- 
thies, if not of Margaret. If the 
castle was to be taken at all, it must 
Dame 


you 


she 


be by immediate, secret surprise. 
Kate was a clever, practical old soul. 
Antonio laughed triumphantly; he saw 
his way; it seemed to him that the 
ball was at his feet again. “Ay, dame! 
Tell it all to my Lord Marlowe and 
Master Tilney,” he said. “They will 
give you a reward, and by the Red Rose 
of Lancaster, you deserve it! To climb 
down a wall and cross a river at 
three-score years and ten!” 

“Nay, nay!” cried Dame Kate, of- 
fended. “I’m yet a good few years 
short of that, Master Tony; I’m not so 
old as the poor master, by many a 
day.” 

“Don’t talk of him—we have to 
avenge him,” Antonio said hurriedly. 
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“Hold the 
bridge will hear.” 

Freed from the damp weight of Dame 
Kate on his arm, having deposited her 
safe and alone in the low chamber of 
the bridge-gate, where a fire 
smouldering, Antonio hurried on up the 
narrow street in search of Lord Mar- 
lowe and Jasper Tilney. 

As luck would have it, he found 
them standing together under a hang- 
ing lantern at a corner of the ways, 
near the town-gate of the castle, but 
from the 


your peace; the men on 


was 


bowmen on its 
walls by a house intervening. They 
had been consulting with Black An- 
drew as to a new attack, and he had 
moved off to warn the men of the 
town. In the meanwhile, the ringers of 
the parish church were using up their 
own energy and distracting the peo- 
ple’s brains by ringing a funeral chime 
for those, Sir William Roden and 
others, who had already lost their lives 
in this corner of the great struggle. 
Masses for their souls were said every 


sheltered 


morning by the parish priest of King’s 
Hall, whom Jasper had dragged to 
Ruddiford, sorely against his will. 

The two leaders stood together, 
Jasper Tilney upright, fierce, and sol- 
dierly, Harry Marlowe stooping slight- 
ly, pale and wan and stiff in his limbs, 
with dreamy eyes lifted to the high 
keep where the hated ensign of York 
streamed in the evening wind. He had 
never looked much of a warrior, and 
now he was more than ever the deli- 
eate, elegant gentleman, the courtier, 
of that highest sort which is simple 
and unconventional in manners and 
ways. Philosophy had a great part 
in such a man’s courage; fear was un- 
known; for him, all the heroic virtues 
and the graces of chivalry had never 
needed any learning. Sir Thomas 
Malory might have made him the 
model, perhaps did make him so, for 
the finest of his gentle knights when 
he wrote the Morte D’Arthur. 
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Jasper Tilney was a soldier before he 
was a gentleman, and a rustic one 
at best. Harry Marlowe was a gen- 
tleman before he was a soldier, and 
the perfection of the one character 
entailed that of the other. 

Strangely friendly were 
as they stood together, rivals in love, 
and one so lately the captive of the 
For the past, it seemed that 


these two 


other. 
Lord Marlowe had forgotten it; of the 
future, nothing was said, each being 
determined to bend it to his own will; 
for the present, their object was the 
same, to gain back Ruddiford Castle 
for the Red Rose, to avenge Sir Wil- 
liam Roden, and to set Margaret free. 

To them, as they stood thus, Antonio 
darted out of the shadows of the 
street. “Sirs,” he said, “I have found 
an way into the castle, by which one 
has escaped, one who can inform you 
of all that goes on within. Patience, 
Master Tilney,” as Jasper started for- 
ward with an oath; “we need caution 
and silence.” He paused and looked 
from one to the other. 

“Go on,” Lord Marlowe commanded, 
and Jasper fidgeted with his sword. 

They were both tall men, much 
taller than the Italian, small and slight 
In every sense they looked 
and he felt it and 
shivered with rage; but he spoke in 
even and quiet tones. “To-morrow at 
dawn my Lady Marlowe will put to 
death those Ruddiford townsmen who 
are in her power, the Vicar and the 
others. It is not certain that she will 
spare the life of—of Mistress Roden.” 

“Impossible, fellow!” said Lord Mar- 
lowe. “You are dreaming. Her Lady- 
ship is not the Devil in woman’s form 
—” and Jasper swore violently again. 

“She is desperate, my Lord, and there 
is great danger,” said Antonio. “We 
must take the castle to-night, and it 
“an only be done in the way that [ 
shall show you.” 

“But show us then,” shouted Jasper; 


of build. 
down upon him, 
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“go before us. Where is this escaped 
man? Where is Black Andrew?” and 
he whistled loudly. 

“My Lord, restrain him, he is mad,” 
exclaimed Antonio. “Do you wish to 
raise an alarm, Master Tilney? Listen 
to me, Sirs. Nay, by all that’s holy, 
you shall have not another word from 
me, unless you hear me and agree to 
my condition. This matter is in my 
hands; I only know where the escaped 
person is to be found. Ay, listen. You 
two, my fine masters, with your noisy 
blundering attacks upon this gate and 
that, will let the prize perish while you 
knocking on the outside of the 
I have found a way in. But 
do you think? 
Yours, my 
into the 


are 
casket. 
for whose advantage, 
Yours, Master Tilney? 
Lord? Am I to 
castle, and stand by smiling while you 
fight each other for its mistress?’ 
Lord looked in scornful 
silence, brown skin 
reddened a the insolent 


lead you 


Marlowe 
though his pale 
little under 
words. Jasper was ready to speak; 
he had often before given Antonio a 
taste of his anger. “What does the cur 
mean?” he said. “Little black-faced 
foreign dog and son of a dog, what 
have you to do with gentlemen and 
their affairs? This is a matter that my 
Lord and I will settle for ourselves, 
and by the Lord, ’tis little to us 
whether you smile or frown. What do 
you want then, hound, for this trick 
of yours, this way in? <A purse of 
gold, I suppose. What shall we give 
him, my Lord?” 

Harry Marlowe’s brown eyes, reflect- 
ive and deep, rested on the Italian’s 
face which semed to flame in the lan- 
tern’s light. “I doubt his presumption 
is high,” he said, “and gold will not 
satisfy him. What condition is this of 
yours, Master Secretary?” 

“You are right, my Lord,” said An- 
tonio; “my presumption is high, of the 
highest, the height of your own. I 
will have my chance of winning the 
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prize, equally with yourselves. 1 have 
loved her from a child, before Master 
Tilney,—and your love, my Lord, is of 
yesterday.” 

Harry still looked 
Jasper flushed crimson and drew his 
sword. “What, miserable scum of the 
earth! Thou, beggar’s brat—why, I'll 
kill thee!” 

“Patience, spare the poor wretch,” 
Harry said, and stretched his arm 
between the sharp blade and Antonio. 
“And this mad dream of yours,” he 
said to him, “how far doth it carry 
you? What are the terms of your con- 
dition?” 

Antonio bowed. 
point, and stood scowling. 

“I will show you an easy 
taking the castle this very night,” An- 
tonio said, “if yeu will do this. Swear 
on your honors as English gentlemen 
that when taken, you two will 
draw equal lots with Three 
straws there shall be, one longer than 
the other two. They shall be held by 
a person ignorant of what he, or she, 
is doing. He who draws the longest 
straw gains the prize, Mistress Mar- 
garet Roden and the Lordship of Rud- 
diford.” 

“Never, villain! Let me kill him, 
my Lord!” cried Jasper Tilney. 

“And lose the chance of rescuing her 
from present and great danger?” said 
Harry Marlowe thoughtfully. 

He drew Jasper away a pace or two, 
and spoke to him aside, while Antonio 


at him steadily. 


Jasper dropped his 


way of 


tis 
me. 
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waited in silence. “God and Our Lady 
will not have it,” he said. “Such a 
thing never happened, that a lady like 
this was given to a low-born foreigner. 
Let it be, Master Tilney. The lot will 
fall to you or me, and then—let follow 
what may!” Jasper, still scowling, 
shook his head. “I like it not,” he 
said; “’tis tempting Providence too 
far. Suppose the lot fell to him. You 
say it cannot happen, but by Heaven, 
I am not so sure. Worse things have 
happened.” 

“Nay, Sir, nothing so evil ever did 
happen in God’s world,” Harry said 
confidently. “And so let us trust God, 
and take it.” He stepped back to An- 
tonio, saying quietly, with a curious 
light in his eyes: “Sir, your condition 
is accepted. But remember, presump- 
tion, as well as pride, hath a fall.” 

“Swear then, my Lord,” said 
tonio eagerly. 

“I swear,” Harry answered. 

“And you, Master Tilney?’ 

“I swear, as my Lord wills it,” Jas- 
per answered. “But I would rather 
have laid you dead at my feet, Tonio, 
and if the devil is in those straws, and 
the lot falls to you, beware of me!” 

Antonio smiled at the threat. Now, 
if never before, the ball was at his 
feet, and his heart beat high with as- 
sured triumph. What was the use of 
Italian, if in such a game of 
wits he could not match two thick- 
brained Englishmen? 


Al- 


being 


(To be continued.) 
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It has been said of the theological 
virtues that, if Faith and Hope have 
lost some of their vigor in the lapse of 
centuries, Charity was never so robust 
as she is to-day. This may or may not 
be true, but it is certain that under 
1432 
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the Hanoverian sway Charity enlisted 
many energetic votaries, and that ear- 
nest attempts were then made to solve 
the social problems with which we are 
still grappling to-day. 

An interesting account of these ef- 
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forts, throwing incidentally considera- 
ble light on the condition of the urban 
and rural poor of the period, is em- 
bodied in five volumes containing the 
Reports of an association with a for- 
midable name—“The Society for Better- 
ing the Condition and Increasing the 
Comforts of the Poor.” 

This Society was founded in 1796 by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Bernard, 
assisted by the Bishop of Durham, Mr. 
Eliot, William Wilberforce, and others. 

Mr. Bernard, though born in England, 
received most of his education in 
America, as his father, Sir Francis Ber- 
nard, was Governor, first of New Jer- 
sey, and then of Massachusetts Bay. 
The American revolt caused the return 
of the family to England, where Thom- 
as Bernard studied law and became a 
successful Having ac- 
quired a considerable fortune, to which 
he largely added by his marriage with 
a Miss Adair, he gave up law and de- 
voted the rest of his life to philan- 
thropy. The Foundling Hospital was one 
of his great interests. For many years 
he acted as treasurer, and substan- 
tially revenues of the 


institution 


Conveyancer. 


increased the 
by erecting streets on its 
estates. 

One wonders if this statement, copied 
from an old manuscript, held good in 
Bernard’s time: “In the Foundling 
Hospital the Boys are bound appren- 
tices, the Women when marriageable 
are conducted in procession thro’ ye 
streets, and any Young Man who sees 
one He wé wish for a Wife, is at lib- 
erty to mark Her by throwing his 
Handkerchief.” The further formali- 
ties required previous to matrimony are 
pot stated. Perhaps this peculiar cus- 
tom is the origin of the 
“throwing the handkerchief. 

In the internal arrangements of the 
Hospital Bernard secured the aid of 
that scientific philanthropist and cos- 
mopolitan soldier and statesman, Count 
During a busy life, di- 


expression 


” 


von Rumford. 
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vided between America, England and 
Bavaria, Count Rumford, otherwise Sir 
Benjamin Thompson, proved himself a 
domestic benefactor both to rich and 
poor. He not only designed such an 
excellent system of cooking and heat- 
ing for the Foundling Hospital that it 
was adopted in workhouses throughout 
the kingdom, but he claimed to have 
cured five hundred smoky chimneys, 
including those of Lord Palmerston and 
other noblemen. 

Foreigners comment on the English 
tendency to indicate people and things 
by letters, and thus to shorten conver- 
sation, as, for instance, M.P., P. and 
O., V.C. Nowadays Mr. Bernard’s 
undertaking must surely have been 
known as the S.B.C.P., and in such a 
guise we may venture to encounter its 
reports. The “Preliminary Address to 
the Public’ makes its objects quite 
plain. “Let us,” the founder, 
“make the inquiry into all that con- 
cerns the poor and the promotion of 
their happiness a science.” Our duty 
to the poor is, he tells us, a personal 
service. He considers that they have 
never had a fair trial, that experiments 
have been made for their advantage 
which have not explained to 
them, and of which they have been not 
unnaturally jealous, and that the best 
means to counteract the idleness and 
drunkenness of which they are so 
widely accused would be to provide 
them with better food and better lodg- 
ing. Meantime, in a scientific spirit, 
the S.B.C.P. proposes to collect infor- 
mation concerning the charitable efforts 
already in existence and to see how 
they could be improved and extended. 
The first subjects to be dealt with are 
friendly societies, a village shop, work- 
houses, a spinning school, a gaol, fire- 
places and fuel, the last topics being 
evidently the hobbies of Count Rum- 
ford. As the volumes multiply the 
range of subjects is largely extended, 
and there is hardly any suggestion 


says 


been 
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known to the modern social reformer 
which does not find place in their 
pages. For instance, a plan of “old 
age pensions” is discussed whereby 
every employer should be answerable 
for the regular payment of a twenty- 
fourth or thirty-sixth part of his men’s 
wages to a fund, to be supplemented 
by a payment of a shilling in the pound 
from every occupier of land, instead 
of the present poor-rate. The same 
fund was to provide sick relief. 

Education in Ireland is discussed, and 
it is roundly asserted “that the chil- 
dren of Papists attend the Protestant 
schools without objection whenever 
education, not conversion, is the ob- 
ject”; and “that there are several 
Catholic schools where Protestant chil- 
dren attend and are instructed in the 
sacred Scriptures, and in the Catechism 
of the Church of England”! Mr. Ber- 
nard becomes a little nervous at such 
extreme toleration and appends a foot- 
note to the effect that while “kindness 
and mutual concession” are recom- 
mended, a caution is needed “against 
that particular species of religious can- 
dor which originates in indifference to 
every religious concern.” 

A large number of the Reports, and 
perhaps some of the most generally in- 
teresting, describe the Schools of In- 
dustry then very common in country 
districts. These Schools of Industry 
have no exact counterpart at the pres- 
ent time, though slightly akin to the 
technical classes of the modern County 
Council. The technical classes, how- 
ever, supplement the serious business 
of ordinary school routine, whereas in 
a School of Industry “technical instruc- 
tion,” in the form of spinning, knitting, 
or some other handiwork, was the main 
object, with a little reading and writ- 
ing often tacked on as an extra. Spin- 
ning-schools seem to have been origi- 
nally the most popular and profitable 
until the competition of factories inter- 
fered with their trade. 
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These schools were often an object 
of great interest to the local landlords. 
In the Harcourt Papers Countess Har- 
court gives in a letter written to her 
sister a charming account of the annual 
Nuneham spinning feast, when a spin- 
ning competition was followed by a dis- 
tribution of prizes, garlands of flowers 
were presented, appropriate poems re- 
cited, and the whole terminated with 
dancing and illuminations, the neigh- 
bors from miles round coming by road 
and river to share in the sport. Apart 
from such festive scenes the work in 
the schools was much harder than 
would be approved in our easier days. 
The §8.B.C.P. includes extracts from a 
report supplied by Lord Winchilsea of 
a spinning school at Oakham. Any in- 
habitant of the parish might attend, 
but any one refusing to send children 
to this school forfeited all claim to 
parochial relief unless it were proved 
that the children could be more profita- 
bly employed elsewhere, Spinning and 
knitting were taught gratis, and any 
who chose might learn to read; but as 
all earnings belonged to the children 
it is probable that the literary scholars 
were few and far between. The hours 
of work were ten daily, from 8 to 1, 
and from 2 to 7. On Saturdays there 
was no work after dinner. From 1 to 
2, dinner and rest, and dinner was pro- 
vided at the school for all who chose 
to pay sixpence weekly. The bill of 
fare consisted of pease porridge, rice 
milk, rice broth, and potato pudding, 
it would seem in rotation, for when the 
children were not supplied with rice 
milk and pudding a quarter of a pound 
of barley bread was added to their 
portions. Of anything except bread 
they might eat as much as they liked. 
Between sixty and seventy children 
worked and dined at this school. The 
sixpences of the children covered the 
cost of the food, but who paid the 
teachers and furnished the plant is 
not specified—apparently the parish. 
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A remarkable instance of philan- 
thropy is reported by the Hon. Mrs. 
Childers from Campsall, in Yorkshire. 
Here three young ladies, the daughters 
of a Mr. Frank, as soon as they had 
finished their own education, undertook 
the gratuitous instruction of poor girls 
in their father’s house. The numbers 
rose by degrees to between sixty and 
seventy, to all of whom the Misses 
taught reading, knitting, and 
work without the help of any 
The father must have been 


Frank 
plain 
imnistress. 
as forbearing as the daughters were 
excellent. Even on Sundays, the chil- 
dren came to school morning and after- 
noon, and attended church regularly, 


presumably escorted by the young 
ladies. On weekdays the hours were 
from nine to noon, and from one to 


four, when we can only hope for his 
own sake that Mr. Frank was absent at 
an office. Though this was not offi- 
cially a School of Industry, the articles 
miade by the children were sold, and 
by an elaborate system of reward 
tickets the proceeds ultimately re- 
turned to them either in money, cloth- 
ing, or other gifts. 

At the Schools of Industry at Kendal, 
where 112 boys and girls from three 
years old and upwards were received, 
the instruction was most varied, in- 
cluding spinning, weaving, knitting, 
and sewing for the girls, shoemaking 
for the big boys, and for the younger 
ones card-setting—i.e. making cards for 
teasing wool. In addition to this, read. 
ing and writing were taught, and, mar- 
vellous to relate, somebody presented a 
set of maps, and, after much searching 
of heart as to “the propriety of making 
this a part of the education of poor 
children,” simple lessons in geography 
were permitted. For these “extras” a 
master aged eighteen was engaged, and 
an usher aged fourteen. The latter, 
named Daniel, was such an adept at 
maps that Mr. Bernard speculates as 


service which he might, later 


to the 
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on, render in the Metropolis “‘by finish- 
ing the education of our men of high 
rank and learning in practical geography 
before they set off on their travels.” 
Again and these Reports 
laments occur as to the injury done to 
the poor by the multiplication of spin- 
ning-mills, which ruined the home in- 
dustry hitherto carried on by women 
Many were reduced to 


again in 


and children. 
subsist on parish pay, for which, any- 
how in Wiltshire, they had in return 
to pick stones and help in the repair of 
the roads. It seems to be generally 
assumed throughout these papers that 
a laborer’s wages alone could not sup- 
port his family. 

To alleviate this distress straw-plait- 
ing was introduced in many neighbor- 
hoods, and a curious account is given 
of the initial difficulties of its establish- 
ment at Avebury. An instructor from 
London was engaged, two schoolrooms 
hired, neighboring farmers gave the 
straw, and all the women and children 
in the parish were invited to come and 
learn the art. All that was required 
was personal cleanliness, but this ap- 
peared to be a demand impossible to 
fulfil, The poor people had sold their 
clothes and bedding, and possessed 
nothing but dirty rags. Some children, 
having been washed and cleaned, at- 
tended one day at the school, but, re- 
turning at night to those of their fam- 
ilies who had failed even in this effort 
at cleanliness, the effect of contact was 
such that the would-be scholars were 
morning despite their 
a second appeal to 


rejected next 
tears. However, 
the parish, which had already provided 
funds for the teacher, resulted in a 
further grant to provide clean bedding 
and to whitewash the cottages. <A 
division was also made between those 
workers who were quite clean and 
those who only wished to become so. 
The former were put in the inner, the 
latter in the outer of the two rooms. 
So effectual were these dispositions 
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that within a year from the introduc- 
tion of the industry nearly a hundred 
women and children were at work, 
earning from three to ten shillings a 
week at their own homes, children of 
eight years old being able almost to 
support themselves. 

Besides accounts of these Schools of 
Industry, descriptions are given of 
Sunday and other schools, from which 
space forbids extracts, but it may be 
noted that there seems to have been a 
general desire on the part of the pro- 
moters to treat the children kindly. 
One injunction is too characteristic to 
be omitted. In a school near Hawk- 
stone “‘the mistresses are enjoined to 
treat the children tenderly, and not to 
use the rod except in cases of necessity. 
But in order to reconcile their young 
minds to flogging, when necessary, sev- 
eral sayings of King Solomon are put in 
a conspicuous part of the schools, and 
read once a quarter, so as to attract 
their attention and show them the ad- 
vantage of their being whipt.” 

With regard to the vexed question of 
pauper children, it is interesting to 
notice that both boarding-out and dis- 
trict schools were brought to the notice 
of the S.B.C.P. Mr. Bernard strongly 
deprecates “the injury done to the ris- 
ing generation by continuing the chil- 
dren of paupers in the workhouse until 
the age of service arrives.” Six or 
eight children might, he says, be kept 
“in some widowed cottage” at less ex- 
pense than in the workhouse, “and 
some poor widow might be therefore 
supplied with a far more acceptable 
maintenance than her pauper’s pen- 
sion.” For supervision “each of these 
little seminaries would find patronesses, 
who would make their superintendence 
a2 subject of amusement.” 

Mr. Bernard knew how to keep the 
ladies at work, and ladies’ societies and 
committees form a prominent feature 
in his Reports. The Kensington Ladies’ 
Society consisted of nearly sixty mem- 
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Ago. 


bers, who visited schools and met 
monthly at the house of one of their 
number to discuss methods of benefit- 
ing the poor. 

The Birmingham 
ever, having tried the system of board- 
ing-out pauper children between the 
ages of four and ten in neighboring 
villages, found “some inconveniences,” 
and tried another plan. In 1797 they 
took a large house about a mile from 
the town, happened to be va- 
cant, and started an establishment 
which differed very little from our dis- 
trict schools. The girls were trained 
in domestic work and needlework, and 
the boys during the summer were occa- 
sionally employed in neighboring gar- 
It is remarkable what 


Guardians, how- 


which 


dens and farms. 
profits were derived from child labor 
in those days. With the money earned 
by the children the committee built two 
shops. In one, forty boys were oc- 
cupied in heading pins and sticking 
them in papers in rows; in the other, 
forty girls were “employed by a re- 
spectable draper in plaiting straw for 
ladies’ hats and : From 
January 1800 to July 1804 the children 
earned 5761. 4s. 4d., of which 348]. 10s. 


7d. was expended in building and re- 


bonnets.’ 


pairs. 

It should be noted that they had 
meat three times a week, “also soup, 
puddings, rice, milk, bread, cheese, and 
beer [!], and these thé best of their 
kind.” 

Workhouses, or, as they were some- 
times called, Houses of Industry, occu- 
pied much of the attention of the S.B.- 
C.P. The welding of parishes into 
unions in several districts had taken 
place not long before the Society com- 
menced its operations, and the results 
do not seem to have been eminently 
satisfactory. In Norfolk we are told 
of the union of thirty-two parishes, in 
which there was a large workhouse 
containing on an average 500 persons, 


of whom about half were children 
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under fourteen years of age. On reach- 
ing that age the beys and girls were 
balloted on farmers or tradesmen, who 
were compelled to keep them for a 
year or to forfeit 101. At the end of 
the year they often returned, being 
found too delicate to perform the same 
service as children hired from cottages, 
and in many cases they ended by be- 
coming permanent inmates of the insti- 
tution. 

The usual compiairnt is made that the 
workhouses of that day indis- 
criminately crowded with the aged and 
infirm, the honest poor who had fallen 
on evil days, the idle and profligate, 
and with children who easily acquired 
bad habits. To add to the evil the 
inmates often “farmed” at so 
much a head, and the contractor would 
take care that they should not leave 
the “house,” when well able to 
work, lest his should suffer 
diminution. We ease in 
nineteen different 
sexes, ages, and families were found 
crowded together in two rooms twelve 
feet square and little more than six 
high. 

In a large eighteen 
miles square, in Mont- 
gomery, a gallant attempt was made 
to solve the difficulty of relieving the 
poor without overburdening the rates. 
A large House of Industry was built, 
which it was hoped would in time be- 
and overseers 


were 


were 


even 
profits 
hear of one 


which persons of 


union, nearly 
Salop and 


come self-supporting, 
were appointed to report on the local 
relief required in their respective par- 
ishes. The area proved, however, much 
too extensive for due supervision. Each 
overseer wanted to get as much as he 
could for his own parish, no one could 
check his statements, and paupers were 
found to have been kept on the list long 
after the occasion for relief had ceased, 
and even, it was shrewdly suspected, 
after their this life. 
The idle and recom- 
mended for aid, the deserving passed 


departure from 


worthless were 
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over, till at length, weary of an effort 
which seemed hopeless, “a sweeping 
and indiscriminate order” went forth 
“for bringing all the out-poor into the 
house.” Inside the building things do 
not seem to have gone much better. 
Almost everything had been left to the 
steward, and the unfortunate man 
proved unequal to the responsibility of 
‘not only the provisions, clothing, 
manufactory, and farm, but also the 
moral discipline and domestic arrange- 
ment of the establishment.” 

Added to all this, herding together 
so many paupers produced “smallpox, 
measles, and fevers of the most infec- 
tious kind,” and confinement with too 
much food resulted occasionally in 
“diseases of the most alarming nature.” 
The moral drawn was that the whole 
thing was much too big for proper 
management. 

A very different story is told of the 
parish of Boldre, in Hampshire. This 
village was fortunate in having as its 
vicar the Rev. W. Gilpin, a man of 
sense and cultivation, who had for- 
merly been master of Cheam School, 
and was a skilled draughtsman and 
engraver. This gentleman devoted 
both time and talent to the good of 
his parishioners. He founded schools 
for the education of boys and girls, 
which he maintained at his own ex- 
pense, and proposed to endow after his 
death by the sale of his drawings and 
In addition to this, he was 
committee of 


sketches. 
the moving spirit of a 
gentlemen and farmers who determined 
to have a workhouse in which young 
and old should be properly tended and 
eared for. 

The number of paupers was small— 
about ten adults and between twenty 
and thirty children—but they formed a 
happy family under the care of a man 
and wife. Particulars of the dietary 
are given. The dinners were ample 
and varied, meat being provided three 


or four times a week. The institution 
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prewed its own beer, but for breakfast 
the beverage provided was beef broth 
or milk porridge, “except for a few old 
women, who, having been in the habit 
of drinking tea all their lifetime, are 
allowed that indulgence on account of 
their good behavior.” How Mr. Gilpin 
and his friends would have wondered 
if they had seen the marvellous ap- 
paratus for brewing endless gallons of 
tea in the modern workhouse! The 
economy of the household expenditure 
is remarkable, while the food is de- 
clared to have entirely satisfied the in- 
mates. The average weekly cost of 
food per head, exclusive of garden 
produce, was 1s. 8d.; the average value 
of each individual’s work sold was 11d., 
the vaiue of work done in house and 
garden not being reckoned, so the 
average cost of feeding each person 
for a whole week was 9d. Happy rate- 
payers of Boldre! 

Before leaving the subject of work- 
houses, the account given by a Mr. 
George Brooks of an incident at Stoke 
Poges must not be overlooked. There 
lived in this Buckinghamshire parish 
a widow, Mrs. Parker Sedding, who 
rented a farm at upwards of 400l1. a 
year. This good woman, seeing that 
the poor were neglected, consented to 
become an overseer. Further, finding 
that the workhouse dirty and 
badly managed, and that it was too 
far from her house for her to keep it 
under due inspection, she voluntarily 
left her own home and lived a whole 
month among the paupers. 

St. Theresa reforming a convent can 
hardly have excelled the energy of Mrs. 
Sedding. And how the paupers must 
have grumbled! She made them clean 
the house from top to bottom, wash 
themselves, fumigate their clothes and 
bedding in the oven, mend such ragged 
could be mended, and 
make the ones needed. Before 
leaving she put a man and wife in 
charge willing and able to carry out 


was 


garments as 
new 


her instructions, to set the idle to work, 
and to teach the children. As she could 
not induce the vestry to start a suitable 
industry at the workhouse, she estab- 
lished a small manufactory 
there at her own expense. As an in- 
stance of the inducements offered to 
the workers, we told that “one 
little boy in petticoats, at the spinning- 
wheel, earned twopence a day, and had 
it all for himself; and as he knew he 
was to be put into boys’ clothes when 
he had earned them, he was working 
very diligently indeed to obtain them.” 
Finding, moreover, that the poor were 
being “farmed,” the lady took the 
whole matter into her own hands, made 
them more comfortable, paid off the 
arrears of debt owing by the parish, 
and, nevertheless, reduced the rates. 
After this it is not surprising to learn 
that Mrs. Sedding was “universally 
allowed to be one of the best farmers, 
as well as best neighbors,” and that 
the S.B.C.P. passed a vote of thanks 
to her for her exertions on behalf of 
the poor, and presented her with a copy 
of its Reports as a testimonial. 

It is impossible here to follow Mr. 
Bernard into the rather controversial 
conclusions deduced from the Reports 
which his Society received concerning 
parish relief. For several reasons it is 
plain that the questions raised had 
then to be regarded from a standpoint 
other than and it is therefore 
difficult to say whether we should con- 
sider his deductions sound in the light 


worsted 


are 


ours, 


of after-events. 

In the first place, the line then exist- 
ing between wages paid by an em- 
ployer and 


dubious one. 


parish doles was a 


Persons were often earn- 


very 


ing wages and receiving relief at the 
same time; and the Guardians seem to 
have swept the 
or provided for them outside as they 
found Moreover, 
whereas the State now supplies educa- 
tion, technical and otherwise, without 


people into “house” 


most convenient. 
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hope of pecuniary profit, the moment 
the child or “young person” of a hun- 
dred years ago began to learn he also 
began to earn, and it depended on the 
will of the charitable person or Poor 
Law Guardian who educated 
whether the profits went directly into 
his pocket or were applied to his main- 
tenance. In any case, Guardians and 
philanthropists had a power, if they 
chose to exercise it, of making people 
work profitably outside the workhouse 
which they seem to have found hard to 


him 


exercise over a mixed multitude crowd- 
ed together within its walls. 
Considering these things, Mr. Ber- 
nard unhesitatingly 
urged that outdoor 


given whenever and wherever possible, 


and repeatedly 


relief should be 
and that paupers should be kept out of 
the union at all costs. Had this been 
the prudent 
he advocated, 


done on and systematic 
lines which had the 
laborer, as he desired, been gradually 
taught foresight and self-reliance, the 
been such as he 


result might have 


anticipated. From causes too intricate 
to investigate here, the contrary proved 
to be the case; the poor learnt to look 
upon outdoor relief as an easy provi- 
sion for their children, and a means of 
to the 
The 
Poor Law Reports issued some thirty 


shunting all responsibility on 


broad shoulders of the ratepayers. 


years latér than the period which we 
are considering show the many fatal 
consequences, amongst others the mul- 
tiplication of illegitimate children, ow- 
ing to the reckless payment of so much 
per week per child; and the refusal of 
young men to take well-paid work at 
a distance from their own parishes lest 
they should lose the right to unearned 
doles accruing to them from their “set- 
tlement.” 

Certainly nothing of the kind would 
have met the the 
S.B.C.P., which hotly the 
“false and deceitful encouragement to 
the 


with approval of 


condemns 


population” held out by Poor 
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Laws, and persistently inculcates thrift. 


Among its reports are several from 
Friendly Societies conducted on much 
the same lines as those of the present 
account of a 


which 


day. There is also an 
Sunday Society at Wendover 
partook of the nature of a benefit club. 
People paid sums from twopence up- 
wards after service on Sunday morn- 
ing, and received back the accumula- 
tion with the bonus of an additional 
third at Christmas. Much attention is 
devoted to the subject of cowkeeping, 
and one instance of success in bringing 
up a family on their profits is rather 
interesting. A small farmer, in Suffolk, 
rented fourteen acres of pasture land, 
for which he paid 13/1. a year. Dying. 
he left a widow, fourteen children un- 
fourteen years of age, and two 
The parish immediately offered 
the seven children 
“house”; but the mother, in 


der 
cows. 
to take 
into the 
great agitation, refused to be separated 
She said she 
workhouse 


youngest 


from any of the family. 
would rather go into the 
with the whole fourteen than divide 
them; but that if her landlord, Mr. 
Way, would let her keep the little hold- 
ing she would undertake to bring up 
the tribe without help from the parish. 
Mr. Way consented and excused her 
the first year's rent; in fact, he pri- 
vately enjoined his collector not to call 
The 
woman, however, paid it unasked, she 
kept her word, and never applied for 
produce two 


for it in the succeeding years. 


help, carried her dairy 
miles to market every day, while the 
eldest girl looked after the other chil- 
dren, and gradually placed her family 
out in service until she had thus dis- 
posed of twelve. She then gave up the 
land, the 
nurse, which enabled her to provide for 
the remaining two with less exertion. 
While honoring the determination and 


and adopted profession of 


good management of the woman, it is 
hard to believe that many would suc- 
ceed in so arduous an undertaking. 
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The proverbial three acres were con- 
sidered generally necessary for the 
keep of a cow, and details are given 
of cowgates rented to the poor on 
several estates, also of systems of let- 
ting out cows, or of facilitating their 
purchase on the hire system. In some 
places it appears that three sheep could 
be kept as an equivalent on one cow- 
gate. The value of a cow is estimated 
at 12/., and the rent of pasture aver- 
aged from 1l. to 1l. 108s. an acre. A 
large cottage could be built of brick 
and tiles for 70l., and it is calculated 
that a laborer might rent such a cot- 
tage with half an acre of garden and 
three acres of pasture for 61. 9s. 6d. per 
annum, thus being in a position to keep 
a pig as well as a cow. Mr. Bernard 
vehemently combats the view that this 
would induce men to try to live on 
such small holdings, and transform 
them “into little starving farmers from 
opulent thriving laborers.’”’ He asserts 
that experience showed that the pro- 
prietors of cows worked most steadily 
for those who employed them; but he 
allows the difficulties which might arise 
in providing cowgates where pasturage 
is searce. 

Though bread was very dear in those 
days, milk was comparatively cheap; 
it could be sold at a profit for two- 
pence a quart during three winter 
months, and three-halfpence during the 
rest of the year. 

Besides these methods of self-help 
the §.B.C.P. did not ignore more direct 
means of relief, such as maternity so- 
cieties, and distributions, gratuitous or 
below cost price, of soup, linen, and 
blankets. Moreover, the needs of 
particular classes, notably climbing 
boys and miners, were investigated. 

Special attention was called to the 
treatment of factory hands, and the 
Society was in the forefront of a strug- 
gle which has lasted for over a cen- 
tury, and cannot be said to have yet 
concluded; certainly not, while Relig- 
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employ 
In the 


ious Houses are allowed to 
labor without proper inspection. 
introduction to the third volume of 
these Reports, written in 1801, stress 
is laid on the “melancholy prospect of 
thousands of young children, bred 
up to vice and disease.” Pauper chil- 
dren from the agricultural districts 
and from towns in the South had been 
apprenticed to mill-owners in those 
Northern counties where factories had 
sprung up owing to the superior supply 
of water-power. The unhealthy con- 
ditions in which they lived and worked 
caused alarming outbreaks of epidemic 
fevers, and to counteract these evils 
the first of our long series of Factory 
Acts was passed in 1802. This began 
with stringent injunctions as_ to 
thoroughly ventilating the workshops, 
and washing walls and ceilings with 
lime and water. It also insisted on 
the proper provision of clothing and 
sleeping accommodation for the ap- 
prentices, male and female, and for 
their instruction, secular and religious. 

To these regulations the mill-owners 
do not seem to have raised objections; 
but they resented extremely the pro- 
hibition to employ their apprentices 
between nine at night and six in the 
morning, and also the appointment of 
inspectors, who were to be chosen at 
Quarter Sessions from among magis- 
trates and clergymen not interested in 
the factories. A certain period of 
grace was given prior to the abolition 
of night work in the larger factories, 
and the manufacturers immediately en- 
tered a protest in the form of Obser- 
vations on the Act in hopes of inducing 
the Legislature to rescind or modify 
the objectionable clauses. The S.B.- 
C.P. retorted by appointing a com- 
mittee who made observations on the 
Observations. Without entering into 
the dispute, on the merits of which 
there could now be no two opinions, 
we may give the uncontradicted 
count of what night work really meant 


ac- 
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in a millat Burley. The children work- 
ing at night were generally boys from 
seven to thirteen years of age. They 
worked from seven in the evening till 
six in the morning; dinner was brought 
at midnight, but no regular pause in 
the work took place—they ate as they 
could conveniently find time for the 
purpose. “After leaving the mill at 
six in the morning, they take what is 
to them a supper, and are employed till 
ten in the morning, either in learning, 
which is pursued in the winter season, 
or in summer in sportive exercises. 
They then go to bed, and rise at six 
or half-past six in the evening; and 
after their breakfast, go to the mill 
at seven.” It is added that “the night 
workers are not changed, but do this 


work for four or five years succes- 
sively.” Imagine lessons or “sportive 


exercises” at six in the morning after 
eleven consecutive hours of night 
work! 

The contention of the manufacturers 
was that “free laborers cannot be ob- 
tained to perform the night work, but 
upon very disadvantageous terms to 
the manufacturers”; which, as the 
S.B.C.P. justly points out, was hardly 
a justification for compelling orphans 
and deserted children to do work so 
unattractive that free workmen would 
not undertake it on moderate terms. 

Mercifully the Legislature held firm, 
and the particular abuse was abolished 
as regards apprentices; but this Act 
did not touch “free labor,” and poor 
little white slaves, miscalled free, had 
many a weary year to pass through 
before was com- 
plete. 

As before remarked, these factories 
gradually crushed the Schools of In- 
dustry and the home trades which re- 
sulted from them. The Poor Law Re- 
ports of 1833 refer to the industries 
above mentioned as taught at Kendal, 
and say that the instruction in hand- 


their emancipation 


loom weaving had become “worse than 
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useless” to the children in after-life, 
as it unfitted them for husbandry, 
while the products were almost driven 
out of the market by machinery, which 
had equally superseded the card-set- 
ting, an employment further  con- 
demned as hurtful to the eyes of the 
small scholars. 

Nevertheless, a few of these technical 
schools lingered on until finally ex- 
tinguished by Mr. Forster’s Education 
Act. Such were the schools for mak- 
ing Buckinghamshire lace, of which 
about four existed in the village of 
Marsh Gibbon so late as 1840. These 
“schools” were mere hovels attached 
to cottages, and even when well con- 
ducted were by no means of unmixed 
benefit to the parish, which has now 
become a model village. Girls having 
learnt the trade hung about the cottage 
doors instead of going to service, and 
often got into mischief in consequence; 
while mothers neglected their house- 
hold duties in order to earn “‘lace- 
money.”* “Home industries” are a 
pleasing and useful supplement to regu- 
lar work, but experience shows them 
to be a doubtful substitute, at all 
events in the case of girls. 

It would be unjust to the S.B.C.P. to 
omit all mention of the deep interest 
which its members took in religious 
questions, though the Reports on this 
important subject afford little material 
for examples of the laborer’s life in 
days gone by. Continual reference is 
made to the necessity and nature of 
proper religious instruction, and the 
Reports are from time to time inter- 
spersed with pious treatises, which are 
recommended for circulation or ‘“‘to be 
pasted up, for view, in every house.” 
One question very near to Mr. Ber- 
nard’s heart, and which he took prac- 
tical means to solve at least in one 
instance, was that of free seats in 


1 Of late years this industry has been success- 
fully revived in Buckinghamshire and Bedford- 
shire under different and much safer conditions. 

















church for the poor. Previous to 1801 
it appears that the four parishes of 
Marylebone, St. James, St. Giles, and 
St. George, Hanover Square, with a 
population estimated at 100,000, had 
between them but four churches belong- 
ing to the Establishment, and that of 
Maryiebone was little more than a 
chapel. Moreover, the pews were fully 
let, and the poor, if they came to 
church at all, had to stand in the aisle, 
or occasionally found room on some 
neglected bench. 

To remedy this evil, Mr. Bernard set 
on foot a movement, only partially suc- 
cessful, for free chapels, the first of 
which was opened in West Street, near 
Seven Dials. The body of the chapel 
was entirely free, the rents of seats 
let in the gallery contributing to the 
up-keep. This chapel was combined 
with a soup-kitchen, and had under 
it a depository for coals which the poor 
could buy at reasonable price. One 
fears that soup and coal may have 
helped to fill the chapel. 

The sale of all kinds of commodities 
to the poor at cost price and for ready 
money is the subject of many of these 
Reports; in fact, the Village Co-opera- 
tive existed in several places 
under another name. A precise ac- 
count of one at Mongewell, in Oxford- 
shire, is given by no less a person than 
the Bishop of Durham: He gives cost 
of candles, bacon, and other articles, 
and the prices at which they were sold 
(in the case of bacon, 944d. per pound); 
but the management is the most pecu- 
There was 


Store 


liar part. 


the apparent inconvenience of not hav- 
ing a more proper person to sell the 
several commodities than an infirm old 
man, unable to read or write. He re- 
ceived the articles that were wanted 
for the week; and it has appeared, by 
his receipts at the close of it, that he 
has been correct. As he has parish pay 
and his house-rent is discharged, he is 
perfectly contented with his salary of 
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ls. per week, having also the common 
benefit of the shop. 


This Bishop of Durham was President 
of the S.B.C.P., and a frequent con- 
tributor to its Reports. He was one 
of the last of the “Prince-Bishops” and 
is still remembered as “the great 
Bishop Shute Barrington.” He reigned 
over the County Palatine for thirty-five 
years, died, in his ninety-second year, 
in 1826, and was buried at Mongewell, 
where he had a house on the banks 
of the Thames. He was the son of 
the first Viscount Barrington, and 
though, like his father, a strong anti- 
Popery man, was, nevertheless, exceed- 
ingly kind and hospitable to the French 
emigrant clergy. Great man as he 
was, he paid the utmost attention to 
every detail of the relief which might 
be rendered to the poor. Bread was, 
in his time, a very expensive article 
of food, and he took pains to introduce 
rice, and to have it properly cooked 
as a substitute. In a circular letter 
to the magistrates of the County Pala- 
tine he remarks that there are often 
prejudices against a new article of 
diet, but that such might be overcome 
if gentlemen with country houses 
would “dress these articles for their 
own table, supply their poor neighbors 
with a part of them, and then give 
them an account of the mode of prepa- 
ration and expense.” 

We have only space for one more 
form of charity noticed in these Re- 
ports—the provision of what are called 
“Houses of Recovery,” really fever 
hospitals. There were, about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, at least 
five general and six special hospitals 
in London, and many in the provinces. 
Only one of the London hospitals was 
destined exclusively for infectious 
diseases, and that was for small-pox. 
Little or nothing is said about these 
hospitals in the Reports, except to 
notice a Samaritan Society for helping 
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discharged from 
is devoted 


the convalescents 
them; but much attention 
to the great necessity of making sepa- 
rate provision for sufferers from con- 
tagious fevers, particularly typhus, 
then the great scourge of the poor. An 
opinion is quoted that “pestilential 
contagion” is “more or less kept up in 
our gaols, hospitals, and dirty habita- 
tions,” sandwiching hospitals between 
these other undesirable classes of build- 
ing; and certainly if, as appears to 
have been the case, fever patients were 
either left to die in their “dirty habi- 
tations,” taken to the 
mixed with convalescents “from other 


workhouse, or 


disorders” in the general hospitals, we 
cannot marvel at the sweeping accusa- 
Towards the close of the century, 
Recovery,” to 


tion. 
however, “Houses of 
which fever patients could be removed 
from their crowded homes, began to 
be established; and though London was 
less ready to move in the matter than 
some other large towns, a small iso- 
lated hospital of this description was 
established in Gray’s Inn Lane. Before 
this was done, it had been customary 
in London to remove infectious and de- 
lirious patients to the workhouse in a 
common hackney-coach, an effectual 
method of spreading infection; 
an ambulance, called a litter, was intro- 
excited the 
resentment of the populace. A poor 
earried in it to 
the mob at- 


when 


duced, its strange form 
being 


when 


woman was 
Gray’s Inn Lane 
tacked the bearers and compelled them 
to retreat; the patient, subsequently 
becoming worse, implored to be al- 
lowed to reach the hospital, and her 
neighbors were at length induced to 
permit the experiment, which happily 
resulted in her recovery. 

The particulars given in Reports con- 

patients in this 
are rather surpris- 
accustomed to 


cerning the typhus 
House of Recovery 
ing to those who are 
regard our ancestors as convinced op- 


ponents of fresh air and water. The 
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greatest stress is laid on ventilation; 
but the treatment described as univer- 
sally successful is “affusion of cold 
water,” a series of douches. The tem- 
perature of the patients was regularly 
taken with a thermometer placed under 
the tongue, and specimen cases are 
fully described. John Beard, aged 
eleven, with a temperature of 103 
degrees, has shower-baths with good 
effect for three successive days. On 
the fourth he says he feels much better; 
but “in the evening, during a short 
absence of the nurse, feeling a slight 
return of heat and uneasiness, he 
poured a pitcher of cold water which 
was in the room over himself into the 
bed. The nurse returning immediately, 
she removed him to a dry bed; he 
slept quietly through the night, the 
skin moist, and awoke in the morning 
quite free from fever.” 

The five volumes which we have here 
considered comprise the information 
collected by the 8S.B.C.P. during eleven 
years. At the close of that period the 
committee changed their form of pub- 
lication, issuing the results of their 
various investigations under different 
headings, for the benefit of different 
classes of the community. 

They had succeeded in interesting a 
large number of persons from the King 
downwards, the foundation of a School 
for the Blind is directly attributed to 
their instigation, and there is no doubt 
that they had given great and useful 
stimulus to well-considered, as opposed 
to spasmodic, charity. To a certain ex- 
tent the “Society for Bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor” may be regarded 
as the precursor of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. When it ceased to 
exist is uncertain. The author of a 
work on charity in various countries, 
pubiished in 1815, refers to it as “that 
valuable institution—too generally 
known and respected to need his mite 
of applause.” 

Mr. Bernard, 


who, on the death of 
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his brother in 1810, succeeded to the 
baronetcy, was not only interested in 
philanthropy, but aided in the founda- 
tion of the Royal Institution and other 
establishments for the promotion of 
art and learning. Never strong, he 
finally wore himself out in an agitation 
for the reduction of the duty on rock 
salt used in agriculture, and died in 
1818. He was buried in a vault under 
the Foundling Hospital. 
In conclusion, we may 
progress Charity has made during a 
hundred years, or rather whether the 
objects to which she directs her at- 
tention have substantially altered dur- 
ing that period. We need not embark 
on the never-ending discussion as to 
whether the world grows better or 
worse in the lapse of ages. Optimists 
can point to many signs of improve- 
ment; for pessimists we may cull la- 
from the volumes before us, 
which will, at least, show that jere- 


ask what 


ments 


miads are not peculiar to any age: 


While it continues our ruling object 
to undersell all the world, we may 
without care and attention reduce the 
scale of morality and happiness in this 
country¥ to as low and cheap a rate as 
the price of our manufactures. 

Directing our view to the British Em- 
pire, we estimate the recent and un- 
measured increase of wealth, luxury, 
and dissipation in this country. 

The Sabbath is now reserved and set 
apart as an open day for the exhibitions 
of the vain, the feasts of the opulent, 
the concerts of the idle, and the philo- 
sophical meetings of the learned; while 
the menial servant and the casual pas- 
senger, within and without the doors, 
are corrupted and deteriorated by the 
example of those to whom they should 
look up for instruction and amendment. 


So said Mr. Bernard in an introduc- 
tory letter to Mr. Addington in 1802; 
so say our mentors in press and pulpit 
in 1905; and no doubt it is well that 
we should be reminded that those who 
do not tread the upwerd, will inevita- 
bly slip into the downward, path. 
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Yet “Charity never faileth,” and 
Charity was doing a century ago pretty 
much what she is doing to-day. Only 
one marked difference is apparent. 
Charity, as manifested in landowner 
and lawyer, lady and clergyman, scien- 
tist and manufacturer, seems to have 
taken little or no part in providing 
and regulating the amusements of the 
working classes. 

The Nunekam Spinning Feast men- 
tioned above was not reported to the 
S.B.C.P.; and beyond stern reproba- 
tion of the harm done by the class of 
plays then produced on the stage, care- 
ful examination of these records can 
find in the Appendices only a few cas- 
ual references to the poor man’s pleas- 
ures. We there read, in an essay on 
his “Comforts,” 
his “Social Enjoyments,’ 
thought, may justly include “the even- 
ing chat at a neighbor’s door, the Sun- 
day’s churchyard politics, the holiday 
festivities, the rustic games and ath- 


a sort of apology for 
which, it is 


’ 


letic exercises.” 

Elsewhere we have part of a curious 
paper by a Spanish ex-Minister of 
Justice, who seems to have paid for his 
temerity in criticising his Government 
by subsequent imprisonment. He ob- 
jects to the constant interference of the 
Spanish police with the amusements 
of his countrymen, and prefaces his 
protest with the general observation 
that the laboring classes will easily 
find diversions for themselves, if they 
are but “protected in the enjoyment of 
them. A bright sky and fine weather 
on a holiday, which will leave them at 
liberty to walk, run, throw the bar, 
to play at ball, coits, or skittles, or to 
dance on the grass will yield them 
gratification and contentment.” 

It is well known that games and 
amusements have always found 
taries in England; and, apart from 
fairs and sports which the populace 


vo- 


organized on their own account, great 
entertainments were sometimes given 
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by the wealthy in which the poor had 
their share. Such, for instance, was 
the feast provided by Mr. Beckford on 
Twelfth Day, 1797,’ for three hundred 
workmen employed in the erection of 
Fonthill, and for nearly a thousand 
of the neighboring poor. Commenting 
on the good behavior and contentment 
of the guests, a correspondent of the 
European Magazine remarks that they 
showed “the vast influence which gen- 
tlemen of fortune and beneficent dis- 
positions, residing on their estates in 
the country, can still maintain in oppo- 
sition to the effects of more modern 
habits and fashionable life.” Neverthe- 
less, the idea that clubs, institutes, and 
entertainments of all kinds should be 
a regular contribution to the happiness 
of the poor, and particularly of poor 
children, is an essentially modern de- 
velopment. 

Probably, at the time of which we 
are speaking, the extended working 
hours left little leisure for play except 
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in long summer evenings, and perhaps 
on Sundays. A clergyman brother of 
my great-grandfather, reputed an ex- 
cellent man, used to encourage the vil- 
lage boys to play cricket on Sunday 
afternoons, after ensuring their at- 
tendance at Morning Service; but this 
may have been an exceptional case. 
Many complain that too much is now 
done for the amusement of the people; 
yet, after all, there is something to be 
said for extending to others what 
pleases us and our children. Mr. Ber- 
nard gave himself what he asked from 
his helpers—“personal service.” The 
seed which he sowed ripened slowly, 
and maybe part of its fruit is the 
modern instinct not only to give mate- 
rial aid, but to share pleasure with 
those to whom the world offers little. 
Surely this is one form of that Char- 
ity which is, in the words of the poet: 
Not what we give, but what we share: 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
M. BE. Jersey. 
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Loti 
Paris is attested by the fact that his 
“La Troisiéme Jeunesse de 
its twenty- 


The popularity of Pierre 
new book 
Madame Prune” 


ninth edition in two days. 


reached 


The latest biographical series an- 
nounced in London is one of Short 
Literary Monographs, edited by George 
Brandes. It opens with a biography 
of Maxim Gorky, to be followed by 
one of Richard Wagner as poet. 


M. Elisée Reclus, after a silence of 
ten years, has taken up the pen. His 
new work will be entitled “L’homme 
et la terre’ and will be an attempt to 

2A dinner was also given to the gentlemen of 


the neighborhood at which one of the toasts 
was: “Christmas — Twelfth Night—Old times 


explain the evolution of nations from 
a scientific, philosophical and _ histori- 
cal point of view. M. Reclus, who has 
had a chequered and picturesque 
career, fought for the Commune. He 
is now a philosophic Anarchist. 


A striking instance of the apprecia- 
tion of Hawthorne relics is afforded by 
the recent sale, from Bishop Hurst’s 
library, of Hawthorne’s set of Shake- 
speare in fourteen volumes, in each of 
which was Hawthorne’s autograph. 
The bishop bought the set for $45 of 
a bookseller who had long tried to dis- 
pose of it. It brought $1400 at the 
recent sale, 
and old names for ever, and may the ears of John 


Bull never be insulted by the gipsy jargon of 
France.’’ 
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A London publisher announces the 
early publication of “An Introduction 
to the History of Chinese Art,” by Her- 
bert A. Giles, Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Cambridge, consist- 
ing largely of extracts from authorita- 
tive Chinese writers, with 12 full- 
page illustrations. Among reproduc- 
tions of old Chinese woodcuts is a 
picture of Christ with Nestorian 
priests, dating probably from _ the 
seventh century. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in 
preparation three new volumes of es- 
says and stories by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson—hitherto uncollected except in 
the exclusive “Edinburgh Edition.” 
These will be entitled respectively “‘Es- 
says of Travel,” “Tales and Fan- 
tasies,” and “The Art of Writing,” and 
the first volume will probably be ready 
next month. The volume of “Recollec- 
tions of Robert Louis Stevenson in the 
Pacific,” by Mr. Arthur Johnstone, who 
lives in Samoa, will also be published 
shortly by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


In his last moments, if ever, a man 
is sincere. It is no time for posing, 
for self-deception or the deception of 
others. Accordingly the last words of 
famous men and women, spoken in 
full view of death, and perhaps at the 
very instant of dissolution, possess a 
peculiar interest and are cherished and 
perpetuated. Mr. Frederick Rowland 
Marvin’s collection of “‘The Last Words 
of Distinguished Men and Women” 
which the Fleming H. Revell Co. pre- 
sent in a new and enlarged edition is 
a volume of unique interest, the value 
of which is enhanced by biographical 
memoranda relating to the men and 


women included. 
y 


M. Paul Gruyer has just published 
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a collection of the photographs taken, 
when photography was in its infancy, 
by Victor Hugo and his friends in the 
Island of Guernsey. The poet himself 
was taken in many attitudes by his 
faithful companion, Auguste Vacque- 
rie. One striking portrait shows him 
with folded arms, defying Napoleon 
the Little from the vantage-ground of 
an English beach. There are also por- 
traits which he himself took of 
Madame Hugo, of Vacquerie, of M. 
Paul Meurice, of Delphine Gay, of Gen- 
eral Le FI6, and of the philosopher 
Pierre Leroux. “Victor Hugo Photo- 
graphe” is the title of the album. 


The Academy grows facetious over 
the discussion in The Critic and Lite- 
rary World of the “slump in poetry” 
and asks why this cry should have been 
raised in America. “We were not 
aware” says The Academy, affecting to 
use American slang, “that poetry was 
very much on the boom there.” The 
Academy asks: “Has America really 
added one to the great poets of the 
world? The answer must be negative, 
unless a place beside Homer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Dante, is claimed 
for Edgar Allan Poe, William Cullen 
Bryan, or Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. The United States has de- 
veloped many qualities that are en- 
titled to be described as magnificent, 
but among them is not to be numbered 
the art of writing either prose or 
verse.” This recalls the old days when 
complacent English critics used to say 
that no one ever read an American 
book. But, pray, who is “William 
Cullen Bryan”? And did the Academy 
never hear of James Russell Lowell, 
that it fails even to mention him in a 
column-long consideration of American 
makers of verse? 
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REDBREAST 
OF 


ON A 
THE GRAVE 


(IN THE GROVE OF 


The rose of gloaming everywhere! 

And through the silence cool and sweet 

A song falls through the golden air 

And stays my feet— 

For there! .. 

This very moment surely I have heard 

The sudden, swift, incalculable word 

That takes me o’er the foam 

Of these empurpling, dim Ionian seas, 

That takes me home 

To where 

Far on an isle of the far Hebrides 

Sits on a spray of gorse a little home- 
sweet bird. 


The great white Attic poplars rise, 

And down their tremulous stairs I hear 

Light airs and delicate sighs. 

Even here 

Outside this grove of 
trees, 

Close by this 
stream, 

Was laid long, long ago, men say, 

That lordly Prince of Peace 

Who loved to wander here from day to 
day, 

Plato, who from this Academe 

Sent radiant dreams sublime 

Across the troubled seas of time, 

Dreams that not yet are passed away, 

Nor faded grown, nor gray, 

But white, immortal are 

As that great star 

That yonder hangs 
brow. 


ancient olive- 


trickling murmuring 


above Hymettos’ 


But now 

It is not he, the Dreamer of the Dream, 

That holds my thought. 

Greece, Plato, and the Academe 

Are all forgot: 

It is as though I am unloosed by hands: 

My heart aches for the gray-green seas 

That hold a lonely isle 

Far in the Hebrides, 

An isle where all day 

The redbreast’s song 

Goes fluting on the wind o’er 
sands. 


long 
lonely 
So beautiful, so beautiful 


Is Hellas, here. 
Divinely clear 


On a Redbreast Singing, Ete. 


The mellow golden air, 

Filled, as a rose is full, 

Of delicate flame: 

And oh the secret tides of thought and 

dream 
haunt 

stream! 

But yet more 

more dear 

secret tides of 

thought 

That link me to the far-off shore 

For which I long— 

Greece, Plato, and the Academe forgot 

For a robin’s song! 


That this slow Kephisian 


sweet, more beautiful, 


memory and 


The 


Fiona Macleod. 


The Academy 


MEENANEARY. 


that love the mountain 
and some that love the 

But the brown bubbling river is the 
dearest thing to me, 

And sweeter than all waters in all the 
lands I know, 

Is the stream by Meenaneary in the 
county of Mayo. 


There’s some 
sea, 


’Tis there the plunging torrents spread 
and slacken to a curl, 

And in below the fern-clad rock the 
dimpled eddies swirl; 

’Tis there in blue and silver mail the 
fresh-run salmon lie, 

While overhead goes 
dainty-feathered fly. 


dancing the 


Oh, to hear the reel go singing, to feel 
the rod a-strain! 

But still the days are passing, and [’ll 
be back again 

To brush through dewy heather in the 
myrtle-scented air, 

With the freshness of the morning, it 
is then I will be there. 


Here on the gritty pavement I’m pent 
in London town, 

But on the smoke-grimed elm trees yon 
swollen buds are brown— 

And with the leaf’s unfurling I'll say 
good-bye and go. 

To airy Meenaneary in the county of 
Mayo. 
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